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ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS.—NO., 1, 
THE SHARK. 
l ycreasing still the terrors of the storm, 
llis jaws terrific armed with threefold fate, 
Iiere dwells the diieful shark. Lured by the scent 
Qf steaming crowds, of rank disease and death, 
Behold! he rushing cuts the briny fiood, 
Swift as the gale can bear the ship along, 
And, from the partners of that cruel trade 
Which spoils unhappy Guinea of her sous, 
Demands his share of prey—demands themselves. 
Thomsen. 

Nor of the finny tribe alone, but of all the productions of ani- 
wated nature, the shark is the fiercest and most voracious. In 
size it is little inferior to the whale, which it surpasses in 
strength and celerity. No fish, indeed, can swim sv fast: it out- 
strips the swiftest vessels. Being of the cartilaginous kind, that 
is, having cartilages, or gristles, instead of bones, they seem to 
have no bounds placed to their dimensions ; and it is supposed 
that they grow larger every day till they die. There are several 
species, some of which are frequently thirty feet long, and weigh 
four thousand pounds, 

Itis an observation as old as the days of Pliny, that the shark is 
vbliged to turn on its back to seize its prey; this, however, they 
do on one side. Its jaws, above and below, are planted all over 
with most terrible teeth, said to be one hundred and forty-four in 
uumber, and its mouth and throat are so enormously wide as to 
be capable of swallowing a man with great ease. It must have 
been a species of shark that swallowed the prophet Jonah, for a 
whale it could not be without an additional miracle. Its voracity 
is such that it is said not to spare its own offspring, and it often 
swallows its prey entire. 

Among its singularities may be reckoned its enmity to man, or 
rather its love of human flesh, which having once tasted, it 
never desists from haunting those places where it expects the re- 
turn of the prey. Along the coasts of Africa, where these animals 
are found in great abundance, numbers of the negroes, who, for 
various purposes, are obliged to frequent these waters, are seized 
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aud devoured by them every year; and it is added, that the, 
manifest a preference to the flesh of the black men. But thouy), 
the shark may be called a common enemy, he has no oppositioy 
but from the human race, who have contrived different methods 
to destroy him. He often falls, however, a victim to his own ra. 
pacity, by means of the stratagems employed to take him; the 
method of doing which, with our English sailors, is to bait a larze 
hook with a piece of beef or pork, which is thrown into the sea 
by a strong cord, strengthened near the hook by an iron chain, 
Without this precaution the shark would quickly bite the cord in 
two, and set himself at liberty. The struggle with temptation, 
even when this voracious animal is not pressed by the call of ap. 
petite, it is amusing to observe. He approaches, examines, and 
swims round it: seems for awhile to neglect it, as if apprehen- 
sive of the delusion ; but his voracity increasing, he returns as if 
ready to seize it, when apprehension again drives him back: thus, 
like a youthful sinner, he keeps agitated between desire and fear, 
while the sailors continue to divert themselves with his contend. 
ing passions, till they make a pretence of drawing the bait away, 
when, propelled by every appetite at once, he darts rapidly at the 
bait, and makes one ravenous gulp of it, hook and all. Some. 
times, however, he does not so entirely gorge the whole, but that 
he once more gets free; yet even then, though wounded ani 
bleeding with the hook, he will again pursue the bait until he is 
taken. When the hook is lodged in his maw, his efforts are most 
strenuously, though vainly, exerted to get free: he endeavours 
to cut the chain with his teeth; he labours with all his force to 
break the line; and his exertions to disgorge the hook almost 
turn his stomach inside out; until, enfeebled by unsuccessfui 
attempts, and quite exhausted of his strength, he permits the 
sailors to drag him out of his native element, and despatch him, 
which is done by repeated and severe blows on the head. 

In dragging him, however, on ship-board, much cauticn i: 
necessary, and much difficulty and danger are frequently expe: 
rienced ; for in the agonies of death he is terrible, and struggle: 
powerfully with his executioners: his head and tail are secured 
and fastened at the same time ; but the latter is afterwards fre 
quently cut off with an axe, to prevent his flouncing, the conse- 
quence of which might be highly dangerous. And such is the 
degree of vitality, or strength of the vital principle, in the shark, 
that he is killed with more difficulty than almost any other 
animal in the world ; it moves about long after the head is cut off, 
and even when cut in pieces, the muscles still preserve their 
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motion, and vibrate for minutes after being separated from the 
body. 

This is the manner in which Europeans destroy the shark ; but 
some of the negroes along the African coast take a bolder and 
more dangerous method to combat their terrible enemy. Armed 
with nothing more than a knife, the negro plunges into the water, 
where he sees the shark watching for his prey, and boldly swims 
forward to meet him. Though the great animal does not come to 
provoke the combat, he does not avoid it, and suffers the man to 
approach him, but just as he turns upon his side to seize the 
aggressor, the negro watches the opportunity, plunges his knife 
in the fish’s belly, and pursues his blows with such success, that 
he lays the ravenous tyrant dead at the bottom: he soon, how- 
ever, returns, fixes the fish’s head ina noose, and drags him to 
shore, where he makes a noble feast for the adjacent villages. 

Weare told by Dr. Goldsmith, that a Guinea captain was, 
by stress of weather, driven into the harbour of Belfast, in Ire- 
land, with a lading of very sickly slaves, who took every oppor- 
tunity to throw themselves overboard, when brought upon deck, 
as is usual, for the benefit of the fresh air. ‘The captain per- 
ceiving, among others, a woman slave attempting to drown her- 
self, pitched upon her as a proper example for the rest. As he 
supposed that they did not know the terrors attending death, he 
ordered the woman to be tied with a rope under the arm-pits, and 
so let her down into the water. When the poor creature was 
thus plunged in, and about half-way down, she was heard to give 
a terrible shriek, which at first was ascribed to her fears of 
drowning ; but soon after, the water appearing red all around 
her, she was drawn up, and it was found that a shark, (but of 
what species is not ascertained,) which had followed the ship, 
had bitten her off from the middle. 

Mr. Pennant was informed by the master of a Guinea ship, 
that a rage for suicide prevailed among his slaves, from an opinion 
entertained by the unfortunate wretches that, after death, they 
should be restored to their families, friends, and country. To 
convince them that their bodies could never be re-animated, he 
ordered the corpse of one that was just dead to be tied by the 
heels to a rope, and lowered into the sea. It was drawn up again 
a8 quickly as the united force of the crew could do it; yet, in that 
very short time, the sharks had devoured every part but the feet, 
which were secured by the end of the cord. 

Sir Brook Watson, a late alderman of London, was, in his 
youth, swimming at a little distance from a ship, when he saw a 
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shark making towards him. Struck with terror at its approacl, 
he immediately cried out for assistance. A rope was instant) 
thrown out ; and while the men were in the act of drawing hin 
up the ship’s side, the monster darted after him, and, at a single 
snap, tore off his leg. 

In the pearl-fisheries of South America, every negro, to defend 
himself against these animals, carries with him into the water 4 
sharp knife; which, if the fish offer to assault him, he endes. 
vours to strike into its belly; on which it generally swims off, 
The officers who are in the vessels keep a watehful eye on thes 
voracious creatures; and, when they observe them approach, 
shake the ropes fastened to the negroes to put them on thei 
guard. Many, when the divers have been in danger, have throws 
themselves into the water, with knives in their hands, and 
hastened to their defence; but too often all their dexterity and 
precaution have been of no avail. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, as recorded by Hughes, a mer- 
chant ship arrived at Barbadoes from England, some of the men 
of which were one day bathing in the sea, when a large shark 
appeared, and sprung forwards directly at them. A person from 
the ship called out to warn them of their danger; on which they 
all immediately swam to the vessel, and arrived in perfect safety, 
except one poor fellow, who was cut in two by the shark almost 
within reach of the oars. A comrade and intimate friend of the 
unfortunate victim, when he observed the severed trunk of his 
companion, was seized with a degree of horror that words cannot 
describe. ‘The insatiable shark was seen traversing the bloody 
surface in search of the remainder of his prey, when the brave 
youth plunged into the water, determining either to make the 
shark disgorge, or to be buried himself in the same grave. He held 
in his hand a long and sharp-pointed knife, and the rapacious 
animal pushed furiously towards him: he had turned on his side, 
and opened his enormous jaws, in order to seize him, when the 
youth, diving dexterously, seized him with his left hand some- 
where below the upper fins, and stabbed him several times in the 
belly. The enraged shark, after many unavailing efforts, finding 
himself overmatched in his own element, endeavoured to diseu- 
gage himself, sometimes plunging to the bottom, then, mad with 
pain, rearing his uncouth form, now stained with his own strean- 
ing blood, above the foaming waves. The crews of the surround- 
ing vessels saw that the combat was decided ; but they were ig- 
norant which was slain, till the shark, weakened at length by loss 
of blood, made towards the shore, and along with him his con- 
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queror; who, flushed with victory, pushed his fue with redoubled 
ardour, and, with the aid of an ebbing tide, dragged him on shore. 
Here he ripped up the bowels of the animal, obtained the severed 
remainder of his friend’s body, and buried it with the trunk in 
the same grave. 

An Indian, on the coast of California, on plunging into the sea, 
was seized by a shark; but, by a most extraordinary feat of ac- 
tivity, cleared himself, and, though considerably wounded, threw 
blood and water at the animal to show his bravery and contempt. 
But the voracious animal seized him with horrid violence a 
second time, and in a moment dragged him to the bottom. His 
companions, though not far from him, and much affected by the 
loss, were not able to render him any assistance whatever. 

The West Indian negroes often venture to contend with the 
shark in close combat. They know his power to be limited by 
the position of his mouth underneath; and, as soon as they dis- 
cover him, they dive beneath, and in rising, stab him before he 
has an opportunity of putting himself into a state of defence. 
Thus do boldness and address unite in triumph over strength and 
ferocity. 

According to Captain Portlock’s account, the South Sea 
islanders are not in the least afraid of the sharks, but will swiin 
among them without exhibiting the least signs of fear, ‘I have 
seen,” says that gentleman, “ five or six large sharks swimming 
about the ship, when there have been upwards of a hundred 
Indians in the water, both men and women: they seemed quite 
indifferent about them, and the sharks never offered to make an 
attack on any of them, and yet at the same time would seize our 
bait greedily; whence it is manifest that they derive their con- 
fidence of safety from their experience, that they are able to 
repel the attacks of those voracious creatures.” 

The observation of A®lian, that the young of this animal, when 
pursued, will take refuge in the belly of its mother, by swimming 
down her mouth, is confirmed by one of the best of modern 
ichthyologists—Rondeletius. 

Notwithstanding the voracity of these creatures, it is asserted, 
that they will not devour any feathered animal that is thrown 
overboard. 

One species, denominated the basking shark, has so little ot 
the rapacious nature of these animals, and seems so little dis- 
posed to attack or fear mankind, that it will often suffer itself to 
be patted and stroked. Its liver alone is of such an immense 
size as frequently to weigh near one thousand pounds, from 
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which so great a quantity of good oil is extracted as to rend 
this shark of considerable importance to the Scotch fishermen, 
who are very dexterous in catching it. When pursued, they dy 
not accelerate their motion till the boat comes almost in contact 
with them, when the harpooner strikes his weapon into the body 
as near the gills as he can. They seem not very susceptible of 
pain; for they often remain in the same place till the united 
strength of two men is exerted to foree the harpoon deeper. 4: 
soon as they perceive themselves wounded they plunge headlong 
to the bottom ; and frequently coil the rope round their bodies iy 
agony, attempting to disengage themselves from the fatal instru. 
ment by rolling on the ground. Discovering that these efforts 
are in vain, they swim off with such amazing rapidity, that one 
instance has occurred of a basking shark towing to some distanc: 
a vessel of seventy tons burthen against a fresh gale. They 
sometimes run off with two hundred fathoms of line, and two har. 
poons in them ; and will employ the men from twelve to twenty. 
four hours before they are subdued. As soon as they are killed, 
the fishermen haul them on shore ; or, if at a distance from land, 
to the vessel’s side, to cut them up and take out the liver, which 
is the only useful part of their bodies. This is melted into oil in 
kettles provided for the purpose ; and, if the fish be a large one, 
it will yield eight barrels or upwards. According to Anderson, 
the oil of a single fish will sometimes sell for twenty or thirty 
pounds sterling. 





TO MISS W——, ON HEARING HER SING “THI 
ARAB STEED.” 


I nearp thee breathe the stirring strain, 
And fancy’s visions, waked by thee, 

Gave to my throbbing heart and brain 
The fervour of reality. 

Methought I heard the trumpet’s sound, 

I saw thy Arab charger’s bound, 

As on he rushed, with slackened rein, 

Vaulting, in pride, o’er heaps of slain. 

As o'er the gory field of fight 

I saw thee seek thy warrior knight, 

My spirit burned to battle there, 

And claim the fears of one so fair. 

And oh, methought, ’twere bliss to die 

In the proud clasp of victory, 

With thee to guard my last repose, 

With thee my expiring eyes to close, 

With thee to catch my latest sigh, 

Thy wail, sweet maid, my lullaby ! Cuances M. 
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THE LADYE OF THE SUNNE,. 
A knight of a gay and gallant mien 
On a milk-white courser came. 
Charles Dibdin the Younger. 

“’Fore George! Robin Islip, these jousts be rare things, 
man,” exclaimed Master Simon Flinn, an honest factor and 
citizen of London, who, by favour of the superintendent of the 
extensive buildings which were erected in the centre of Smithfield 
for the celebration of a splendid tournament, had obtained per- 
mission for himself and neighbour to view the gay ba!conies and 
richly-adorned galleries which King Edward III. and his court 
were to fill as spectators of the mimic fight. 

“Ay, ay,’’ replied Robin, “ here’ll be prancing and lancing ou 
the morrow enow to satisfy the stomachs o’ some o’ the jousters 
for the rest o’ their days. I’faith, Master Flinn,” said the 
pacific cit, shrugging up his shoulders, ‘ I’d rather they than me. 
This bone-breaking in disport may be pleasant to them, albeit, by 
the mass! I should think they have had fighting enow in earnest 
of late, without falling upon each other in jest.’ 

“That’s a just remark, gossip,’’ answered Master Simon, 
“but out of evil springeth good, for is not trade benefited by 
these displays? and as trade and commerce is the very heart of a 
kingdom, so long as that is kept alive, Master Islip, there’s little 
fear of the nation’s falling to decay. What the king takes from 
one pocket invariably drops, with some profit, into that of 
another.” 

“Ay, ay—well, well,” responded Master Islip, with a tone cf 
approval, for he entertained a great notion of Simon Flinn’s 
sagacity ; and their conversation now naturally resolving itself 
into the more interesting discussion of their own concerns, they 
trudged forward arm-in-arm, and, passing the barriers, proceeded 
leisurely to take the air in the romantic fields which then dis- 
played their rural beauties to the enjoyment and recreation of the 
woney-getting citizens of London, on the spot which is now en- 
grossed by Clerkenwell and its many buildings. 

Early on the following morn crowds were flocking to the royal 
lists. Important body-esquires and spruce pages were leading 
the knights’ coursers to their appointed stands, or bearing their 
glittering holiday arms. The marshals and heralds were running 
to and fro with alaerity, and in seeming confusion. 

Many high-born dames, anxious to see and be seen to ad- 
vantage, were already securing the best possible places, and as 
noon approached the necessary tumult gradually subsided to the 
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hum and buzz of many voices whispering their hopes and ex. 
pectations ; and now the well-ordered arrangements being com. 
pleted, a herald was despatched with notice thereof to Edward 
and his train. And presently the most splendid cavalcade that 
was ever witnessed on a similar occasion slowly advanced, with 
all the pomp and ceremony due to such a noble assemblage of 
mighty lords and valiant knights, amid the thundering acclama. 
tions of thousands of admiring spectators. But far surpassing al| 
the attractions of gay apparelled knight and pawing courser was 
the novel sight which this day met the eager eyes of the mul. 
titude. 

Dame Alice Pierce, the king’s mistress, mounted on a white 
palfrey, gorgeously caparisoned, and led by a groom in a livery 
of green velvet of Genoa, embroidered with silver, rode at the 
head of twelve damsels of high degree, whose beauty was only 
inferior to the dazzling and incomparable Alice’s; and each, by 
a chain of golden links, led the horse of her chosen knight, who 
shone in all the pride of polished mail and nodding plume ! 

Upon her entreé strains of martial music burst forth, mingling 
with the loud plaudits of the delighted beholders, and the Lord 
John Chandos and Sir James Audeley, assisting her to dismount, 
conducted her between them to the royal Edward, who, greeting 
her with evident pride and pleasure, seated her on his left hand, 
giving her, after the wont and custom on these gallant occasions, 
the appellation of “ The Ladye of the Sunne,” by which romantic 
title she was to be addressed during the jousts; and now the 
barriers being thrown open, the dangerous pastime commenced. 

**T pray thee, Sir Godfrey, who is this knight that answereth 
the defiance of the noble Earl of Lancaster ?’’ inquired a youth- 
ful knight, and a foreigner by his accent—of which there were 
many present both among the spectators and the combatants— 
“I do not recognize his cognizance—an arrow or, on a field 
vert,” 

“That is the supercilious and self-sufficient Sir Aubrey Mel- 
lor,” replied Sir Godfrey, with a sneer; “and if his egregious 
vanity (which hath impertinently thrust him in opposition to the 
redoubtable Lancaster,) do not burst like a bubble under the su- 
perior might of his opponent, by my fay! I’ll eat my spurs!” 

And a few minutes verified his prophetic words, for on the first 
onset the noble earl, with apparent ease, bore Sir Aubrey cou- 
pletely over his crupper, amid peals of unrestrained laughter a 
his ridiculous discomfiture. Another and another followed, and 
shared the same fate, and Lancaster appeared to have come te 
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the resolution of singly holding out against all comers, when 
Lord John Chandos galloped into the ring, and met him with 
such equal skill, and ran so many courses, with no other effect 
than wearying himself and opponent, that the king, smiling, com- 
manded them to withdraw, courteously saying, that, with such a 
parity of might and valour, there would happen no more mischief 
than if they laid their cold unwielded weapons together. 

“And now, by the mark!” cried Sir Godfrey, “these great 
luminaries having set, all those that follow will be in comparison 
only as the many stars of night.” 

“Say not so,” said the foreign knight; “for lo! here comes 
the redoubtable Sir Robert Knols, as brave a knight as ever 
placed lance in rest—at least you must allow he is a star of the 
first magnitude.” 

«A just tribute to his worth,” accorded Sir Godfrey; “ and, 
save ine! who answers his defiance ?” 

“ Knowest thou not ?” demanded the other. 

“Qh! right well—right well,’’ replied Sir Godfrey, indulging 
ina hearty fit of laughter. ‘It is even the worshipful knight of 
the thimble, Sir John Hawkwood,* who hath changed his sharp 
needle for a good lance, his goose for a targe, and his shop- 
board for a Barbary blood !” 

“What meanest thou?” demanded his companion, not exactly 
comprehending the drift of this tirade. ‘* What has he been ?” 

“A tailor! a tailor! by the rood!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey ; 
“but valour warming his breast, and fortune smiling, he took his 
measures accordingly, and albeit he be but a poor knight, le 
knows so well, by experience, how to cut his coat according t» 
his cloth, that he invariably makes a very good appearance. 
But let’s mark the issue!’? added he, observing the opponents 
making ready for the rush; and, in contradiction to his preju- 
diced opinion, Sir John Hawkwood very cleverly bore his an- 
tagonist from the saddle. 

Thus ended the first day’s jousts, and on the following noon 
they were recommenced and pursued with similar sport an‘! 
entertainment, till towards the conclusion, when the third prize 
being about to be awarded to Sir George Melville, who had 
bravely maintained the lists against three or four comers, his 





: Sir John Hawkwood was originally a tailor, born in Essex ; but en- 
tering the - he, by his great prowess and good conduct, achieved 
i 


knighthood. His origin, however, in the eyes of the prejudiced worl., 
a 


Was ungenerously considered an exclusion, although in Italy he became so 
famous that they erected a statue to him to testify his valour to posterity. 
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herald’s defiance was suddenly and unexpectedly answered |, 
the appearance of a knight cased in a glittering suit of foreigy 
mail, richly studded, mounted on a white courser, with trappings 
of blue and silver, who pricked gallantly into the ring, and 
courteously bowing to the company, quickly prepared for the 
encounter, in which good fortune so seconded his good lance that 
he presently came off victorious. 

Dismounting, he was conducted, by the marshal, to the feet ut 
the “ fayre ladye of the sunne ;’ but, apparently struck motion- 
less, he stood silently gazing upon her, in lieu of bending his 
knee and paying her homage. Whilst she, wondeving at the 
knight’s silence, arose, and extending her hand to proffer a 
golden laurel, the meed of his superior skill, he threw up his 
vizor, and in a broken hollow voice, which well accorded with 
his wan and death-like features, he frantickly exclaimed :— 
‘Alice Pierce, touch not, with thy polluting hands, the body of 
him who would once have joyfully perilled it for a smile from 
thee! Look on these care-worn features, and tremble at the 
havoc thy perfidy hath made in the heart and the peace of one 
who so truly loved thee!” and more he would have uttered in 
the bitter agony of his wounded feelings, but the fair Alice 
swooned as she recognized his haggard countenance, and the 
anxious, doating king, yielding his mistress to the care of her 
women, turned angrily towards the object of her alarm, and 
frowningly bade the marshal arrest him as a traitor. 

A faint smile of fearless contempt flitted across the knight's 
melancholy features. ‘Sir king,” replied he, firmly, ‘I dread 
not thine anger; ’twill harm me less than thy love hath done. 
For this may only slay the injured man, whose days the other hath 
for ever rendered dark and cheerless.” 

The king’s cheler was visibly moderated when he heard the 
knight express himself so manfully, and the marsbal’s eye, read- 
ing his liege lord’s irresolution, stood beside the love-lorn knight 
without offering to lay hands upon him; for indeed it was an 
unwarrantable proceeding, which the knight, no less than his 
sympathizing compeers, (indicated by their murmurs,) appeared 
determined to resist, for they presently recognized, in the unfor- 
tunate knight, the person of Sir Robert Ferrers, who had been, 
only a few years since, one of the gayest and handsomest 
cavaliers that ever ran a successful course for lady’s favour, and 
no less famed for his valour in the battle-field than his skill an¢ 
gallantry in the less adventurous sports of the ring. 

“ Deeply as I feel thou hast wronged me, royal sir,” continued 
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the unhappy Ferrers, *‘ I came hither to reprove that false, un- 
fortunate woman, and not to revile the royal Edward. No! if 
thou hast wronged me wittingly, may thine own heart reproach 
thee for it. I cannot blame another for loving her, (so fair, so 
winning as she is,) but I blame her wanton infidelity in cruelly 
breaking that sacred bond of love and troth which she plighted 
with so much seeming sincerity and truth. But I have beheld 
her—even in the splendour and glory that her shame hath so 
dearly purchased—yes—and my presence touched her heart with 
compunction; she shrank, with bitter recollection, before the 
withering gaze of the man she has injured. I have gained my 
point—my own eyes have witnessed the utter destruction of 
my fondest hopes, for my ears could not credit the world’s 
rumours, or believe my poor, poor Alice so lost—so faithless !”’ 
As he uttered these last words his violent emotion almost over- 
powered his utterance—his pride seemed struggling with his 
grief for mastery ; but, arousing himself with a great effort, he 
continued—* To thee, King Edward, and ye, my companions in 
arms, a lung, a last farewell! I go, like the wounded hart that 
fleeth from its pursuers, only to find a grave in the covert; I quit 
the workl with this poignant grief rankling in my breast, to die 
far, far from the hannts of men!” and, clasping his hands 
together, the tears gushed involuntarily from his eyes; but, 
rushing unmolested from the king’s presence, he leaped upon 
his courser, and was rapidly borne, as on the wings of the wind, 
from the gay pageant, over which the melancholy expression of 
his misfortunes had cast a gloom that mirth or music had not 
power to dissipate. 

Many days, too, passed before the fair, but frail, Alice Pierce 
recovered from the shock of this heart-rending interview, and it 
was remarked by all but the doating king, that from this time she 
became an altered woman. Her conduct, indeed, was more like 
the effect of insanity than reason ; for, presuming upon the king’s 
favour, she grew so insolent and overbearing, that she even 
ventured to intermeddle with affairs of the state, sometimes 
sitting in the courts of justice herself, to countenance her own 
causes ; and, lastly, proceeded to such unwarrantable lengths, 
that the parliament required her to be removed from the court 
before they would grant the king a fresh supply, and with 
Which he was fain to comply, although she was very soon after- 
wards restored again, to the great injury of many worthy men, 


against whom her revenge, through the king, often operated 
fatally. 
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Upon the king’s death, however, her imperious temper sud. 
denly yielded to a just fear of the enemies she had made, and 
she fled precipitately, bearing away with her every thing of value 
which her haste permitted, not even sparing the rings on Edward's 
fingers! 

Extravagantly, however, as she had been used to live in the 
foolish and unsparing indulgence of the doating king, wha 
would have been an independence to some was soon improyi. 
dently expended by this unfortunate woman, and she saw want 
and misery approaching her with rapid strides, without possessing 
nerve or ability to defend herself. 

Forlorn and friendless, and scarcely knowing whither to seek for 
the necessary of life, she was wandering through the intricacies 
of a wood on the borders of Norfolk, intending to seek aid of a 
farmer’s wife, forgotten in her prosperity, who, she remembered, 
had been always hind and indulgent to her in her happier days. 

Sunburnt and wan, with bare feet, and arrayed in the coarse 
woollen garment of a cotter, she pursued her way, supporting 
her delicate and enfeebled frame upon a staff. But night came 
on darkly and drearily, the cold wind moaned through the creak. 
ing branches of the trees, and large drops of rain began to fall 
slowly from the gathering clouds. 

The heart of Alice. Pierce died within her—she now saw no 
prospect of reaching her destination that night, and already sus- 
pecting that she had missed her way, her swelling heart vented 
its afflictions in a flow of bitter tears. A peal of thunder now 
rumbled awfully in the distance, followed by a tempest of heavy 
rain, Which soon drenched the garments of the affrighted Alice. 

Hope, however, appeared still to lure her on, though nature 
almost failed in the effort, when suddenly she descried, at a short 
distance, the feeble rays of a light, which, upon a nearer approach, 
she discovered proceeded through the crevices of a rude hut. 

Her tottering limbs bore her to the door—she heard a voice 
within murmuring as if in prayer. She would have spoken, but 
her tongue refused its office. She knocked unheeded, and it 
was not till she had repeated her application several times that 
the rudely-formed door was unbarred. 

It was thrown open, and in the bending form and care-wort 
haggard features of the solitary inmate, the wretched Alice re 
cognized Sir Robert Ferrers. He appeared like a reproving 
spirit in her sight, and, wildly shrieking out his name, she fel! 
senseless at his feet!—her spirit had fled for ever ! 

A, CrowQviL. 
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CHAPTER. IX. 
See 
His thousands—in what martial equipage 
They issue forth !— Milton. 

Tuose only who have witnessed the embarkation of a military 
force, will be able to form an idea of the bustle and confusion 
that prevailed in the town of Southampton on the evening of the 
9th of August. 

The main body of the army had gone on shipboard on the pre- 
ceding day, but this evening the monarch, and his favourite body 
of archers, with two thousand men-at-arms, were to embark. 
The immense masses of people that lined the streets and lanes 
adjacent to the quay, and that covered, on every side, the higher 
ground without the walls, had assembled from the towns and vil- 
lages for many miles around, to witness the departure of their 
sovereign. 

It was a fine autumn evening: the declining sun’s beams, 
glancing from the arms and accoutrements of the military—the 
fleet, consisting of upwards of two hundred and ninety sail, riding 
at anchor within a mile of the town, and giving to the broad 
bosom of the river the appearance of a forest of masts—the sig- 
nals of the seamen on shipboard—the firing of ordnance—and 
strains of martial music, presented a scene equally novel and in- 
teresting. About seven o’clock the royal yacht bore up the 
river, followed by nine other vessels, and, coming to anchor below 
the quay, launched her boats, which made towards shore. 

The men-at-arms and archers were ranged along the beach. 
From five till near seven they had been employed in striking their 
tents. The royal pavilion still remained, over which the gor- 
geous banner of England floated tothe evening air. ‘The boats on 
shore were now put in requisition, and plying alternately with the 
pinnaces from the transports, the whole body of archers and men- 
at-arms, in somewhat less than an hour, were on shipboard. 

Precisely as the curfew “tolled the knell of parting day,” the 
royal pavilion was struck, as if momentarily, and the king, accom- 
panied by his brother, the Duke of York, the Earls of Suffolk, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, and Salisbury, with about a dozen 
nobles and knights, among whom were Aubrey de Vere and Fitz- 
alleyn, advanced to the quay. A barge was in waiting to receive 
the royal cortege; and while Henry was giving his last directions 
tosome members of his council, the royal band, among which 
were ten clarions, played some enlivening airs. 

Aprit, 1830. s 
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Henry’s constitutional vivacity seemed almost to forsake hin, 
et this momentary crisis. ‘’Fore George, Edward!” said he ty 
his brother, “ were I not constrained to firmness, methinks my 
weakness would have me play the woman. How many of those 
brave fellows, whose hearts now beat with love and loyalty, a; 
lightly as their dancing plumes, or as their mistress’s waving ker. 
chiefs, shall, ere the moon’s wane, sleep in foreign dust! Truly, 
I should think the wives and mistresses of all those gay young 
warriors can but curse me for separating such fond hearts, too 
inany, alas! for ever.” 

“Nay, royal Henry,” replied the duke, ‘when you return 
with victory and honour, their lovely bosoms will glow with gra. 
titude to the monarch who taught their husbands and lovers to 
reap such glorious harvest of renown. And mark, your high 
ness,” added Edward, “how many bright eyes smile on you 
through their tears.” 

«By the mass!” cried Henry, ‘‘iny eyes would willing catch 
the soft infection !”’ 

He raised his eyes towards a group of beautiful females who 
were standing near, and, with a graceful obeisance, bade them a 
silent adieu. The silence of the monarch seemed to be conta- 
gious. Not a murmur escaped from the assembled multitude, as 
Henry entered the barge with his suite, and proceeded, at a rapid 
rate, to the royal yacht. 

The illustrious party was soon on board the vessel which was 
destined to transport thein to victory and honour, and (too many 
of them) to death. Atadischarge of culverins from the walls, 
the signal for weighing anchor, the whole of the splendid arma 
ment moved slowly and majestically down the river, followed by 
the eyes and the hearts of the spectators. In about half an hour 
a favourable breeze sprung up, and the fleet was, in a very short 
time, invisible to the thousands that lined the shore, straining 
their eager eyes for a parting glance of their retiring friends. 

“ Swift through the yielding wave 
Each gallant vessel flew, 


As conscious it contained the biave, 
And sped to victory too.” 


The crowds that had thronged the shore and the walls, soon 
separating, departed to their respective habitations ; and before 
the moon had risen high enough in the heavens to fling her 
radiant glory along the river, the town exhibited the same quiet 
appearance as if ‘nothing had occurred to disturb its wontet 
stillness. 
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Sir Greinville Spencer and his daughter, having, in their 
yacht, accompanied the fleet as far as the mouth of the river, 
returned, and landed below the fort at Netley, retiring to their 
mansion to indulge in that lonely grief which follows upon the 
jogs of those we love. Aubrey marked their departure, and with 
his scarf waved an adieu, as he chaunted— 


« Farewell, bright sun! farewell, green earth ! 
Farewell, my ladye love! 
The dark green wave now rolls beneath, 
The dark blue sky _— ! 


‘«« Thy beams, bright sun! again will rise 
An altered scene above : 
Farewell, green island of my birth! 
Farewell, my ladye-love!”’ 


CHAPTER X. 


Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn—here let them lie 
Till famine eat them up.—Macleth. 


On the 21st of August, 1415, the English fleet bore down upon 
Havre de Grace. A brisk north-easterly gale had speedily urged 
the invaders to their destination, and in a few hours they had de- 
harked, and taken possession of the port of Havre. 

Little time was consumed in forming the plan of operations, 
and soon the country around had cause to dread the fury of the 
assailants. 


Harfleur offered the first important barrier to the progress of 


the invaders. Desirous to reserve his power for the most mo- 
mentous occasions, and unwilling to waste his time and strength 
in unimportant conquests, Henry had despatched summonses to 
surreader to the towns and castles in the vicinity. These sum- 
monses were, with one exception, effectual. The town of Har- 
fleur (which lay in the line of march proposed by the English) 
declared its intention of surrendering only to absolute necessity. 

Jean D’Estouteville, the governor of the castle and garrison, 
had, on the earliest intelligence of the invasion, despatched a 
courier to Paris, demanding a reinforcement, and a considerable 
body of archers entered the town on the morning that an herald 
from Henry demanded its surrender. 

The governor drew up his forces on the ramparts of the town, 
and leading the herald through the lines, bade him observe his 
resources. ‘‘Tell thy master,” said he, ‘‘ that while ten of those 
gallant nen survive, I will not yield to an invader the trust re- 
posed in me by my monarch !” 
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The herald was sent back to the English head-quarters under , 
strong escort, the governor apprehending danger from the fury of 
the inhabitants, who neither knew nor respected the sacred jp. 
violability of his person and office. Henry, though incensed a 
this unforeseen obstruction to his progress, could not help ad. 
miring the honourable spirit evinced by the governor. “By 
lady !” he exclaimed, “a brave fellow this same D’Estouteville; 
but we shall, I trow, find a way to cool his courage !” 

He accordingly laid siege to the place, which seemed to offer 
an easy capture. The inhabitants, however, as if animated by 
the spirit of the governor, defended themselves with resolution ; 
and it was not till a detachment of English foragers had cut of 
the supplies destined for the garrison, by which it was reduced to 
the severest want, that the governor permitted a word to be ut- 
tered on the subject of a surrender. 

Of this circumstance Henry obtained information, and, antici. 
pating the event, had acceded to the request of Aubrey, that 
Fitzalleyn should be the bearer of despatches, which he had in 
contemplation to send to England upon the capture of Harfleur, 
Heury had at first designed this duty for De Vere, but the latter 
having signified his wish to remain, and recommended to the 
office his comrade, Fitzalleyn, the king, with the greatest readi- 
ness, acceded to his wish. 

A few days subsequently to this arrangement, the governor of 
the besieged town appeared at the camp, and requested an inter- 
view with the king. He was a man of gigantic stature, armed at 
all points in a suit of brass mail, except that he wore no helmet. 
The thin, grey, scattered hair which covered his finely formed 
forehead, showed him to be considerably past the meridian of 
life ; while the bright flashes from his dark hazel eyes seemed to 
have lost none of their fire from “the wasting blight of age,” 
which had left upon his brow such evident traces of its power. 

Henry was reviewing his archers when the governor arrived at 
the camp. He explained the object of his mission in a bold, yet 
respectful, manner, adding, “‘ We make no terms, sir; we confide 
to your honour, convinced that you will offer such conditions as 
brave men may accept. If your offers meet not our views, our 
determination is fixed—the horses which myself and my esquire 
ure now riding, are two of the only ten which remain to u— 
these, sir, we will kill and subsist on for a time, and then we die 
like men of honour, amid the ruins of our burning town.” 

Henry surveyed the speaker in silence ; at length he replied, 
“‘] was prepared to see in the governor of Harfleur a perfect 
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soldier, and I am not disappointed. Sir knight—for if thou 
wearest not spurs, "fore George! I will install thee—we must save 
thee and thy brave soldiers this meal of horseflesh. By’r lady ! 
| trow your teeth had need be strong to attack those sorry devils, 
whose bone and skin would, I ween, full thrice outweigh their 
flesh! My conditions are, that ye surrender prisoners on parole 
—no pillage of the place being allowed—and if your famished 
soldiers can stomach English viands, ye shall not lack a meal 
whilst Harry Monmouth hath to give.” 

The governor acquiesced in the terms, and the king took pos- 
session of the town. On the following day Fitzalleyn was or- 
dered to hold himself in readiness to set off within three days 
with despatches, 


CHAITER XI, 


A friend. 
What friend? Your name !—Shakspeare. 

Within ten minutes after Fitzallevn had received the king’s 
commands he was on horseback. 

“T have no time to Le napping,” said he to himself, “ fifteen 
good leagues must Roan Robin travel before he sleeps, and it 
wants but two hours of sunset. My road is weary and difficult, 
my time limited; for soon after noon to-morrow J} must be back, 
or my absence may excite cuspicion.” 

It is unnecessary to follow the intriguer in his long and dreary 
ride, and to enumerate how often, from ignorance of the road, 
le slackened the rein on Roan Robin’s neck, and suffered him to 
proceed at random. The night was beautifully calm; the moon, 
which was near approaching to the full, shed a soft lustre on the 
dark foliage of the forest that spread its thick gloom around the 
fuot of Mont Didier. 

About an hour after midnight Fitzalleyn entered the forest. 
“Bravo, old Robin!” said Fitzalleyn, patting his horse’s neck, 
“thou hast done thy work gallantly. A little farther, my good 
fellow, and a full manger and soft straw shall make thee forget 
thy fatigue.” 

Robin seemed to understand the encouraging assurance of his 
rider; he shook his mane, and replied with a shrill neigh. Fitz- 
alleyn penetrated the forest, and, dismounting, led Roan Robin 
forward through the thick underwood. 

“Arrétez! Qui va 14?” cried a voice from the forest, and at 
the instant a shrill whistle echoed through the woody labyriuth. 

“Unami!” shouted Fitzalleyn. 
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‘«‘Tenez! votre argent!” cried a horseman, advancing, an 
pointing his cross-bow, as if in the act of discharging an arrow 
at his breast. He was followed by four or five others, who, ad. 
vancing at a rapid pace, surrounded Fitzalleyn. 

<< Messieurs ! je voudrois voir votre capitaine,”’ said the Eng. 


lishman. 
“Ha! Maurice! Il veut voir, Maurice!” said one of the ry). 


bers, for such they were. 

The last speaker put his whistle to his lips, and in a few mi. 
nutes the gigantic form of Maurice, mounted on a black charge: 
of proportionate magnitude, was seen to emerge from the forest. 

‘* Retirez vous!’ shouted he to his comrades, who immedi- 
ately left the spot. ‘* Now, Fitz,’’ said Maurice, ‘‘ we are alone 
—to thy business.” 

‘In troth will I, and speedily, good Maurice,’’ replied Fitz. 
alleyn ; adding, ‘as I informed you, I am to proceed to England 
with despatches three days hence. I shall take ship at Dieppe, 
and prevail on Aubrey to accompany me thus far. Do thou send 
some trusty fellows, and in the Bois le Tour, through which lies 
our route, commence an attack upon us. The vubject is to secure 
Aubrey—thou knowest the rest.”’ 

‘©On the third morning from this ?”? asked Maurice. 

“‘Thou’rt right; on the third morning from this at noon,” 
replied Fitzalleyn. ‘* But, by-the-bye, Maurice, how didst thou 
contrive to fail in thy late attempt ?” 

“The devil, I believe,” replied Maurice, ‘* leagued against us.” 

« Thou knowest how Grey and his associates perished ?” 

“‘ T heard it,” returned Maurice ; adding, *‘ well, we must make 
another attempt. Our minister has, by his emissaries, offered 
me an exemption from my sentence of outlawry if I compass 
Henry’s death ; and the foul fiend seize me, if I rest till it is done. 
But, Fitz, how fares it with our holy father, Barnabas? I won- 
drously soured the old hypocrite in the affair of the packet. Is he 
still the same old canting mongrel as ever?” 

‘* He is a treasure in our hands, Maurice,”’ replied Fitzalleyu. 
“But, Maurice, thou wilt not forget the time and place for Av- 
brey’s—”? 

‘«Tut, tut, Fitz! am I slow when mischief’s to be done?” re- 
plied the robber, while a satanic grin distorted his features. 

‘Why, Maurice, since the affair of the packet, I have, I mus! 
acknowledge, been rather doubtful of thine infallibility.” 

‘A truce, good Master Fitzalleyn! a truce, I beseech thee!” 
replied Mauriee. “But,” added he, observing his companion 
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to lean languidly upon his horse, “ but, Fitz, thou art fatigued ; 
and as for thy horse, by’r lady! he seems to have felt the spui 
till he had no longer blood to give to your impatience.” 

‘Nor wilt thou marvel, Maurice. He was in his stall at Har- 
fleur two hours before sunset,’’ replied Fitzalleyn. 

‘Then is he worth his weight in nobles,” returned the robber. 

“And he must be back again by noon to-morrow,” said his 
companion, ‘unless I leave him with you and take yours.” 

They exchanged horses, and Fitzalleyn, having swallowed th: 
contents of Maurice’s wine-flask, and again warned him to punc- 
tuality, left hin to make the best of his way to the camp. 


CHAPTER XII, 


On, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fetched from fathers of war-proof. 
Shakspeare. 

The majestic orb of day was beginning to sink into the glowing 
bosom of the distant sea, as King Henry, with his brother, the 
Duke of York, returned from reviewing his army. ‘‘ If Courtney 
return not to-night, Edward,” said he, ‘I shall, in the morning, 
issue orders for an immediate march. If France be disposed to tritle 
with our proposals, she shall find we can execute as fearlessly as 
we negociate. Our despatches for England must to-morrow be 
made up, and war or peace must be decided on. Good even, Ed- 
ward, an thou wilt not tarry,’’ added the king ; “ if Courtney re- 
turn to-night I shall require thy attendance.” 

The king and his royal brother separated. Henry retired 
within his tent, to concert measures for his future operations, on 
the event of the proposals which he had made to the French court 
being rejected. 

“A truce to serious thought,” said Henry, laying by some 
papers which he had been examining. ‘‘ Harvey, come, thou 
little musical varlet ! bring thy harp, and let me hear one of thy 
new ditties.” 

The page, thus addressed, entered the royal tent with his harp 
inhis hand. This youth, from his superior minstrel powers, was 
a distinguished favourite with the king, and generally resided in 
a partition of the royal pavilion. 

“What kind of ditty shali I troul, your highness?’ asked he, 
playfully ; “* merry, or sad ?” 

“Een what thou wilt, sir page,’’ replied the king. 

“Then, sir,”’ said the page, ‘it shall be a song old Wilkie, the 
blind poet, taught me.” 
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He sang the following 
SONG. 


“‘ Hark ! the clashing scimitar 
’Gainst helm and hauberc sounds afar ! 


Hark! the quivering lance’s jar, 

Its thrust shall leave no trifling scar ! 
Hark! the shouts that hope debar, 

As faintly gleams life's waning star ! 
Hark ! the cannon’s rattling car, 

Whose raking fire whole squadrons mar ! 
Hark! the steed of armed hussar 
Trampling! such, young soldier, are 
The spirit-stirring sounds of war ! 

Mark ! while dying warriors groan 
Around, yon field with relics strewn 

Of arms, that late so brightly shone— 
Now only purple gleams thereon ! 

And mark! in mute despair, alone, 

Yon female form, whose plaintive moan 
Is raised o’er some ill-fated one, 

A husband, brother, sire, or son ! 

Yes, mark them well! it should be known 
To thee. that such, young soldier, are 
The spirit-sick’ning scenes of war !”’ 

‘«‘*Fore George, Harvey !” said the king, “ thou givest but a 
melancholy picture of the sounds and sights of the tented field; 
I trow it was a poet of little fire that taught thee the ditty. Well, 
fellow, how now?”’ continued the king, as the sentinel appeared 
at the door of the pavilion. 

“The Baron Courtney,” replied the soldier, ‘ is returned from 
Paris, and requests an audience of your highness.” 

‘‘ Admit him instantly,” said the king. ‘‘ Rise, my dear Court- 
ney,” continued he, as the baron entered, and knelt at his feet; 
‘and now for your intelligence. Does France accede to our pro- 
posals ?”” 

“‘ With contemptuous scorn she rejects them,’’ replied Court- 
ney. ‘* Moreover, my orders are to represent to your highness, 
that while an English army remains in the country, no terms will 
he acceded to, nor any conditions offered. ‘While the English 
monarch infests our towns, and ravages our country with his bar- 
barians,’ said the French minister, ‘can he expect to negociate! 
can he expect an invaded and insulted people tamely to offer, or 
accept, dishonourable conditions from an enemy in arms? No; 
return to thy master, tell him to maintain, as he may, the violence 
he hath begun. France will soon check the progress of an im- 
petuous boy—’ ” 

“Ha! boy!” exclaimed Henry, starting from his seat, and 
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striking his hand vehemently on the table, “did the Frenchman 
call me boy? By the mass! I will soon cram his words down 
his vile throat! Our English barbarians, as he terms them, 


commanded by their impetuous boy, shall accept his challenge. 
Go, geod Courtney, thou requirest rest ; or stay, I will summon 


my council; to them thou shalt more fully relate the circum- 
stances of thy embassy; and to-morrow, Courtney, to-morrow 
will I let loose all the fury of my brave companions. Boy! 


Quotha! 


Is Harry Richmond to be branded thus ?” 


The king immediately issued his summons to his council, the 


result of whose deliberations was an immediate renewal of hos- 


tilities. 


Deal. 


(To be continued. ) 





A SONG OF MEMORY. 


Hunc are the summer roses 
Yon sunny porch above ; 
Where my mother oft would welcome me 
With smiles of fondest love ; 
And violets gleam upon the sward 
Which my childish feet have prest, 
When the cuckoo tuned his even song 
To the sweet skies of the west. 





Oh, they give a freshness to my heart 
Of dreams for ever fled, 

Like rose-leaves from their parent tree 
In depth of beauty shed ; 

And the spell which has been hushed in vain 
For many a joyless day, 

Attunes the spirit of my mind 


To memory’s sweetest lay. 
ReGinaLp AvuGusrine. 





LINES. 


Brack eyes have looked on me, and I have shrunk 


Almost beneath their spirit-searching glance ; 


And of the sweet, though fatal, poison drunk, 


Till all my soul was “‘ lap’d in blissful trance ”— 


Till I had almost ceased the thing to be 
I was before—and Love another world to me. 


Blue eyes have smiled on me, and I have looked, 


Exchanging smile for smile, and looked again, 


Till melted smiles to tears, and could have brooked 


The forfeiture of worlds with less than pain. 


This was in youth’s wild morn of passion—now 


I can on Beauty gaze with an unblushing brow. 


Cuarves M. 
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THE MINES OF IDRIA. 

Maveractors in Germany are condemned to these mines ty 
work for life, which, however, seldom lasts long; for this kind 
of labour is the most unwholesome that can be imagined. The 
following pathetic display of the miseries of those who are doomed 
to toil in them, is contained in a letter from a late ingenious 
English traveller to his friend. 

‘After passing through several parts of the Alps, and having 
visited Germany, I thought I could not return home without 
visiting the quicksilver mines at Idria, and seeing those dreadful 
subterraneous caverns, where thousands are condemned to reside, 
shut out from all hopes of ever again seeing the cheerful light of 
the sun, and obliged to toil out a miserable life under the whips 
of imperious task-masters. 

‘Imagine to yourself a hole in the side of a mountain, about 
five yards over: down this you are let, in a kind of bucket, more 
than one hundred fathoms, the prospect growing more and more 
gloomy, yet still widening, as you descend. At length, after 
swinging in terrible suspense for some time in this precarious 
situation, you reach the bottom, and tread on the ground, which, 
by its hollow sound under your feet, and the reverberations of the 
echo, seems thundering at every step you take. In this gloomy 
and frightful solitude you are enlightened by the feeble gleam of 
lamps, here and there dispersed, so as that the wretched inha- 
bitants of these mansions can go from one place to another with- 
out a guide. And yet let me assure you, that though they, by 
custoin, could see objects very distinctly by these lights, I could 
scarcely discern, for some time, any thing, not even the person 
who came with me to show me these scenes of horror. 

‘From this description, I suppose, you have but a disagreeable 
idea of this place; yet it is a palace, if we compare the habitation 
with the inhabitants: such wretches my eyes never before beheld. 
The blackness of their visages only serves to cover an horrid 
paleness, caused by the noxious qualities of the mineral they are 
employed in procuring. As they, in general, consist of malefac- 
tors condemned for life to this task, they are fed at the public 
expense; but they seldom consume much provision, as they lose 
their appetites in a short time, and commonly in about two years 
expire, through a total contraction of all the joints of the body. 

“Jn this horrid mansion I walked after my guide for some 
time, pondering on the strange tyranny and avarice of mankind, 
when I was accosted by a voice behind me, calling me by my 
name, and inquiring after ny health with the most cordial affec- 
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tion. I turned, and saw a creature all black and hideous, who 
approached me, and, with a piteous accent, said, “ Ah, Everard, 
do you not know me 2”? But what was my surprise, when, 
through the veil of this wretchedness, I discovered the features of 
a dear old friend ! 

“T flew to him with affection ; and, after a tear of condolence, 
asked how he came there. To this he replied, that having fought 
a duel with an officer of the Austrian infantry, against the em- 
peror’s command, and having left him for dead, he was obliged 
to fly into the forests of Istria, where he was first taken, and after- 
wards sheltered, by some banditti who had long infested that 
quarter. With these he lived nine months, till, by a close inves- 
titure of the place in which they were concealed, and after a very 
obstinate resistance, in which the greater part of them were 
killed, he was taken and carried to Vienna, in order to be broken 
alive upon the wheel! However, upon arriving at the capital, he 
was quickly known ; and several of the associates of his accusa- 
tion and danger bearing witness to his innocence, his sentence of 
punishment by the rack was changed into that of perpetual 
banishment and labour in the mines of Idria—a sentence, in my 
opinion, a thousand times worse than death. 

‘‘As my old friend was giving me this account, a young woman 
came up to him, who, at once, I perceived to be born for better 
fortune: the dreadful situation of this place was not able to de- 
stroy her beauty ; and even in this scene of wretchedness, she 
seemed to have charms sufficient to grace the most brilliant as- 
semily, This lady was, in fact, daughter to one of the first 
families in Vienna, and having tried every means to procure her 
husband’s pardon without effect, was at last resolved to share his 
miseries, as she could not relieve them. With him she accord- 
ingly descended into these mansions, from whence few of the 
living return; and with him she was contented to live, forgetting 
the gaieties of life, and with him to toil, despising the splendour 
of opulence, and contented with the consciousness of her own 
constancy. 

“Twas afterwards spectator of the most affecting scene I ever 
beheld. In the course of some days after my visiting this gloomy 
mansion, a person came post from Vienna to the Idrian Bottom, 
who was followed by a second, and he by a third. ‘The first in- 
quiry was after my unfortunate friend ; and I, happening to overs 
hear the demand, gave them the first intelligence. Two of these 
were the brother and cousin of the lady, the third was an intimate 
friend and fellow-soldier to my friend. They came with his par- 
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don, which had been procured by the general with whom thy 
duel had been fought, and who was by this time perfectly cured 
of his wounds. 

«J led them, with all the expedition of joy, down to this dreary 
abode, presented to him his friends, and informed him of th 
happy change of his circumstances. It would be impossible t 
describe the joy that brightened upon his grief-worn countenance ; 
nor was the young lady’s emotion less vivid at seeing her friends, 
and hearing of her husband’s liberty. 

<¢ Some hours were employed in mending the appearance of thi: 
faithful couple; nor could I, without a tear, behold my friend 
taking leave of the former wretched companions of his toil. Ty 
one he left his mattock; to another his working clothes ; and to 
a third his household utensils ; that is, such as were necessary 
for him in that situation. 

«< We soon emerged from the mine, where he once more revisited 
the light of the sun, that he had totally despaired of ever seeing 
again. A postchaise and four were ready the next morning tw 
take them to Vienna. The emperor again took him into favour; 
his fortune and rank were restored; and he and his fair partner 
have now the satisfaction of feeling happiness with a doubk 
relish, as they once had known what it was to be miserable.” 





THE INJURED LOVER'S WISH. 


Ou! for the wing that cleaves the air 
With light unwearied play, 

That I might once more hover where 
That false one yet may stray, 

When all the world is wrapped in sleep 
That I might softly move, 

Light as the silver beams that steep 
The foliage of the grove ; 

And while on every leaf so light, 
The beam and dew-drop meet, 

Descending from my airy height, 
Sink fondly at her feet. 

Then—if, still false, she shunned my prayer— 
If all of hope was o’er— 

Spread my wild wings upon the air, 
And ne'er be heard of more! 

Might hie me where the shoreless seas 
In desolation lie ; 

Where wintry winds the waters freeze, 
That mock the sullen sky. 

The iceberg thence my home should be, 
The albatross my mate, 

My grave should be the depthless sea, 
When time should fix my fate. 
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And thus unknown I'd thenceforth live, 
And thus I'd like to die— 

Her perjury I might forgive 
When cold my frame should lie! 

No monument should rise to tell 
The story of my woes, 

No mockery of hearse or knell 
Should mark my being’s close ; 

But far and still beneath the deep 
Unnoticed I'd be laid, 

Nor leave it any wretch to weep 
The wreck that love had made ! 

But to the winds I'd give my last, 
My deadly, deathful cry, 

And bid it fill the wintry blast, 
When storms deform the sky ; 
And round her dwelling let it sweep, 
Like death’s own dreadful chimes, 
And wake the false one from her sleep 
With memory of her crimes ! 

Let her remember the fond smile 
That lured me from repose ; 

The sighs, the tears, that would beguile 
And soften all my woes ; 

Then let her recollect the change, 
Most undeserved by me, 

That sent me forth, a wretch, to range, 
And mourn her perjury ! 

May this, then, be the false one’s meed, 
Thus may she ever find, 

Still as the wintry blasts succeed, 
My wild voice in the wind! 


M, Leman Grimsto: 





REFLECTIONS. 


Dost thou hear the sound which is murmuring past, 
Howled drearily forth by the voice of the blast’? 
Its whisperings tell in my dreaming ear, 

Of mourning and sorrow, of grief and despair: 


It may be the shriek of the mariner, cast 

On the rocks of the ocean, which now swells the blast, 
Or it may be the screams of the sea-gull I hear, 

O’er the mountainous waves as she takes her career. 


Hast thou ne’er watched this proud bird of the ocean, 
As her eye glances down on the tide of commotion ? 
She raises her pinions—prepares for her flight— 
Tn the dim mist of distance is hidden from sight. 


Yon dark heaving waves are an emblem of life, 

In its varying scenes of contention and strife, 

But the storms and the ragings of life will passby, 
And the calm which succeeds must be sought for on high. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.~—NO. Ill. 
FEMALE REVENGE. 


« They tell me the sky has a beautiful blue— 
They tell me how lovely the violet’s hue — 
Yet the fairest of flowers, and the clearest of skies, 
Cannot rival the hue of my Gertrude’s bright eyes. 


Not the star of the morn, when it blushes awhile, 

Can express half the sweetness that beams in her smile ; 
Sons of avarice, pile ye the gems that ye prize, 

ut give me the diamonds of Gertrude’s bright eyes.” 

“Tuere, Martin, what think’st thou of my ditty? It had need 
he passable, for it cost me a flagon of right good canary to oli 
Morris, the blind harper, who taught it me.” 

« Would old Morris had his ditty, and we the racy sack in yon 
empty tankard,” said the companion of the first speaker ; adding, 
“but prithee, Gaspar, a truce to that eternal theme of thy Ger. 
trude’s eyes, and give exercise to thy own optics. If mine deceive 
me not, we may, ere long, expect a visit: I see a squadron enter. 
ing the harbour.” 

‘« Fishing-smacks, I suppose,” said Gaspar, without raising his 
eyes from the match-lock he was cleaning. 

**Pish, man!’ cried the other, ** dost take me to be as blind 
with love as thy silly self? I tell thee they are no fishing-smacks, 
but gallant well-rigged ships of war; and they are scudding into 
port as fast as wind and tide can bring them. Put down thy 
rusty match-lock, Gaspar, and treat thy eyes with a view of them; 
tis a sight we see not oft in this villanous resort of cormorants 
and mackarel-trollers.” 

“By my fay!” replied Gaspar, laying aside his fusee, and com- 
ing from behind an angle of the fortress which had obstructed his 
view, ‘‘ an they be fishing-vessels, they had need carry better fry 
than falls to the lot of our garrison on maigre days, or their 
owners must, I trow, look long ere they find their account in 
trading with such costly gear.” 

It was agreed between the speakers, who were soldiers on guard 
at the castle of Weymouth, to inform the captain, or governor, of 
the approach of the squadron which had been the subject of the 
preceding dialogue, 

That officer immediately appeared on the walls, and by the aid 
of a rude telescope, such as were then in use, discovered four 
vessels of war, of French construction, sailing rapidly into the 
harbour. Turning to one of the sentinels, he ordered him to 
summon his lieutenant, and again proceeded to reconnoitre the 
approaching armament. 
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« Archer,” said the governor, as the lieutenant appeared, 
“symmon the garrison to an immediate muster, and man the 
walls with our whole force: let the culverins be charged, and 
every precaution taken to resist an enemy ; for such, I apprehend, 
are those vessels off the Nore. Stay, Archer,’ added he, handing 
him his glass, ‘‘ examine them yourself, and give me your opi- 
nion.”” 

The lieutenant did as directed, and, expressing his conviction of 
the propriety of the governor’s orders, retired to put them in 
execution. 

The stir within the castle communicated itself to the inhabitants 
of the littke town, or rather hamlet, of Weymouth. The inha- 
bitants thronged the shore, and alarm—not unmingled, however, 
with considerable curiosity, was depicted on every countenance. 
These symptoms of terror were, however, changed into expres- 
sions of tumultuous joy, when the squadron, entering the bay, 
hoisted the roval flag of England, and fired a salute of small 
arms, Which was returned, amid the shouts of the populace, by 
the culverins of the castle. 

By this time the squadron came to an anchor, at about a quarter 
of a mile from the castle, and a boat was dispatched on shore with 
amessage to the governor. It announced to him the arrival ot 
Queen Margaret, with her son, Prince Edward, attended by a 
considerable number of refugees, under the Duke of Somerset, 
and a body of French troops. 

This heroic lady had long been detained, by contrary winds, 
from coming to the assistance of her husband, Henry VI.; who, 
having been deposed by Edward, Duke of York, was at length 
restored to his crown, and, by the powerful aid of the brave Earl 
of Warwick, was making head against his enemy. 

The governor, upon the receipt of the message, went himself on 
board the queen’s ship, and attended his illustrious visitors on 
shore. 

It was on the morning of the 14th of April, 1471, that the young 
and gallant Prince Edward landed with his mother, and his be- 
trothed bride, the Lady Anne, daughter of the Earl of Warwick, 
on the realm of his fathers. The inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, fur several miles around, were assembled, and rent the air 
with their acclamations. 

Landing from the boat which conveyed him on shore, the prince 
knelt on the heach, and, raising his naked sword, exclaimed, 
“Thus kneeling on the bosom of my parent earth, the land that 


gave me being, I swear I will not quit its sacred bounds till I have 
9? 
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redressed my father’s injuries, and restored peace to Unhappy 
England. Never, till I have hurled destruction on my country’ 
proud oppressor, will I to this good blade give repose !” 

Scarce eighteen summers had shed their down upon his lip, yer 
the care that had 

‘‘ Fanned, not smitten,” 

his fair open brow, and tempered the vivacity of his keen blue eye. 
gave him an appearance of being older; and as he rose from hj: 
knees, his cheeks still crimsoned with the glow of excited feeling, 
and, leading forward his mother and his lovely betrothed, bowed 
gracefully to the assembled multitudes, (whose anxiety to evine 
their affection and loyalty was tumultuous in the extreme,) th 
beauty and winning graces of this gallant and accomplished youth 
impressed every beholder with admiration. 

Having lodged the queen and the lady Anne in the castle, the 
prince directed his attention to the debarkation of his little army, 
which, under the direction of the Duke of Somerset and the young 
Comte St. Julien, had remained on board, awaiting his orders. 

“St Julien!” cried the prinee, grasping the hand of the youny 
French noble on his landing, ‘it may, ere long, be in my power 
to give thee a more splendid reception, but, believe me, thou 
canst not meet a warmer welcome than that which now I giv: 
thee to the shores of England.” 

«*« And by my sword, my dear prince!” replied the comte, “tly 
weleome of the heart is all St. Julien seeks.” 

“My lord of Somerset,” added Edward, as the duke landed 
with his officers, ‘‘ ourselves and the gentlemen in our train are 
brother exiles—together have we shared our adversity, and | 
promise that each, that all, of our brave and faithful followers 
shall participate in every happiness that Fate may have in store 
for us. But come, my lords and gentlemen, let us to the castle, 
where the governor has provided ample cheer for weary voyagers.” 

As the prince ceased, he took an arm each of the duke and 
comte, and, followed by his principal officers, entered the castle. 
Such of his troops as could not be entertained in the castle were 
quartered upon the inhabitants of the town, whose attachment to 
the cause of Henry, and to the person of his son, ensured them 
an hospitable reception. 

The castle clock had pealed the hour of ten on the evening o! 
the queen’s arrival at Weymouth, when a stranger, enveloped in 4 
horseman’s cloak, appeared on the walls, and, after a short con- 
versation with a sentinel on guard, retired to a lonely part of the 
fortifications ; and, seating himself on a culverin, remained a con- 
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siderable time apparently absorbed in contemplation of the scene 
which lay before him. 

The waters of the bay, which reflected, in a long and radiant 
line, the splendour of the newly-risen moon, were scarce rippled 
bya breath of air. To the right extended the Portland hills, pre- 
senting, in their bold and varied outline, a fine contrast to the 
more uniform scenery opposite ; which, bearing more perceptible 
marks of cultivation, was smiling in all the verdure of early spring. 
In front lay the harbour, which reposed, in unbroken serenity, 
beneath the soft moon-light, like a babe, pillowed to repose, be- 
neath its mother’s protecting eye. The stillness of the scene was 
only broken at intervals by the plash of a distant oar, or the ery 
of the sea-gull. 

“The comte is unmindful of his engagement,” ejaculated the 
stranger, turning from the scene over which his eye had been 
roaming with evident pleasure ; ‘‘I must retire, or yon sentinel 
may attach to my tarrying more meaning than I could wish.” 

He was hastily retiring, when his steps were arrested by the 
object of his search, who, unseen, had approached him. 

“ Arnaud, I am later than my engagement,” said the Comte St. 
Julien, taking the arm of the person he addressed. ‘1 found it 
impossible,” added he, ‘‘ to escape earlier from the banquet. I 
need thy advice, Arnaud: thou knowest I have the fullest confi- 
dence in thy prudence and fidelity. Thou hast been my agent in 
many a piece of devilry, good Arnaud; but now I need thy exer- 
tions in an affair that may outdo all past devices of thy fertile 
brain.” 

“ My poor services, comte, thou mayest, to their fullest extent, 
command,” replied the other; adding, ‘‘ my advice or imagina- 
tion will, I trow, avail thee little.” 

“‘ Nay, Arnaud,” returned St. Julien, ‘thou underratest thine 
abilities. But hear me. I have quitted the pleasures of Paris, 
which, by the assistance of thy genius, have been neither few nor 
stinted. I have engaged in a doubtful and dangerous enterprize, 
ostensibly from motives of friendship for young Edward ; I say 
ostensibly, for attachment to the prince, Arnaud, has forined no 
part of my inducement.” 

“Thou mightest have dispensed with that information, comte,” 
replied his companion. 

“As how?” inquired the other, in evident alarm; “hast thou 
heard aught to the contrary? Speak, Arnaud, does rumour as- 
‘igo to me any other motive for my exertions in the prince’s 
behalf?” 
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** Spare thy alarm, sir,” returned Arnaud, “I derive my infor. 
mation from no other source than my own observation. But ty 
thy story, comte : it grows late; we must soon retire.” 

« Briefly thus, then,” said St. Julien. ‘J Jove the Lady Anne; 
and, Arnaud, though the prince’s betrothed, she must never bx 
his wedded wife. How to obtain her 1 know not, unless by de. 
sertion from Edward to his enemies; by this means shall J obtaiy 
a hold upon the gratitude of York, who will be fain to requite me 
by a transfer of the lovely maid, in case of her faliing into his 
hands, a necessary consequence of victory. Tell me, Arnaud, 
deemest thou the design feasible, or canst thou offer objections >” 

“The main design is good,” replied Arnaud ; “ but why wait 
the uncertainty of a battle? Why, in our desertion of Prince 
Edward, earry we not off his bride elect ?” 

“?Tis well, Arnaud; it shall be so. I had objections to that 
scheme, but let them pass.” 

«Yet one word more, comte. How wilt thou justify to France 
thy desertion of a cause thou art commissioned to uphold?” 

“«« By my faith, Arnaud, I had not thought of that! What must 
be done?” cried the comte, gazing intently on his companion. 

There was an indefinable expression in Arnaud’s features as he 
replied to St. Julien’s anxious inquiry—‘‘ Comte, we are in- 
triguers; we must not lay claim to any great share of principle. 
The Duke of York is a usurper; he has hurled from the throne 
the rightful monarch—him whow thou art sent to support. It 
will be in thy power, by a double intrigue, to gain thy own ends, 
and to execute the commands of thy master. We must remain 
in apparent co-operation with young Edward; we must even 
march with him to the field. Since thou darest not openly betray 
thy designs, the Duke of York can be covertly apprised of thy 
intentions to join him. When the armies meet, we can, under 
cover of a surrender, side with the Yorkists, and, by our junction, 
ensure them the victory. Now, comte, hear me further. When 
success shall thus far have attended our intrigues, the lady will, 
by the death of thy rival, be of necessity at thy disposal: our 
efforts next will be to ensure security on our return to France. 
Our surrender can be represented as unavoidable, and our repu- 
tation retrieved by one bold effort—the death of the usurper.” 

“ Arnaud, thou art planning impossibilities,” interrupted the 
comte. 

“‘ Hear me,” continued the other. “Thou canst seduce the 
duke, into whose confidence thou wilt have insinuated thyself, to 
accompany us a part of the road on our return to France. ‘The 
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poignards of three or four trusty fellows can repay his attention, 
and ensure to us the favour of our royal master, whose hatred 
for the house of York is ardent as his affection for the imbecile 
Henry, who may then ascend the throne; for it little concerns 
thee, I apprehend, which party prevails, if but thy own desires 
be gratified.” 
“Yet thinkest thou we can confide the daring deed to any of 
thy comrades ?”’ inquired St. Julien. 
‘Believe me, sir,” replied the other, with a demoniac smile, 
“Tam not apt to misapply my confidence. I have myself a 
secret, Which I conceal from even thee.” ; 
‘Thou art a strange, mysterious being, Arnaud,” answered 
the eomte ; ‘*but I must leave thee—our return together to the 
castle might excite surprise.” 
As he spoke, he folded his cloak about him, and retired, 
“Weak, unsuspecting fool!” ejaculated Arnaud, when the 
sound of his companion’s footsteps had ceased, “ thou art mine ! 
this masterestroke of hatred has completed thy downfall. Thou 
callest ine a strange mysterious being—thou wilt know me anon; 
and know me to thy undoing! Veugeance will soon be mine, 
and thou, false one, wilt feel thy wound the deeper, when thou 
shalt know the hand that did inflict it.” 
As the speaker retired from the walls, he gave utterance to his 
feelings in the following 
SONG. 
‘“« Go, gaze upon the storm-lit wave, 
And list how wild the breakers rave— 
‘Though blue calm skies again appear, 
The tempest’s roar still haunts thine ear. 
See, where the honey’s sweets distil -- 
There's venom in't—yet take thy fill— 
The sweets will soon be all forgot, 
The gall thy taste forsaketh not. 


The prisoned eagle may forzet 

The fostering hand that gave him meat ; 
But ah, the hand that rashly sinote 

The noble bird forgetteth not ! 

Love is like its emblem, fire, 

That must, no longer fed, expire— 
Revenge is like the phenix gay, 

That springs the brightlier from decay !” 


The third morning after the queen’s arrival beheld her on her 
march toward the metropolis. Her little army gradually in- 
creased, and, secure of the affections of the populace, her bosom 
began to feel the enlivening rays of that buoyant hope to which 
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it had been long a stranger. But a melancholy destiny attended 
that unhappy princess. Soon the fatal intelligence arrived of the 
defeat of her partisans, and the death of the Earl of Warwick, on 
the very day of her arrival in England. 

That heroic general having taken post at Barnet, in the neigh. 
bourhood of London, had determined on awaiting the arrival of 
his enemies. At this place his power was seriously weakened by 
the base defalcation of his son-in-law, the Duke of Clarence, 
who, breaking through every tie of honour and gratitude, de. 
serted with twelve thousand of the earl’s bravest and most dis. 
ciplined adherents. Unshaken by this infidelity of his unnatural 
relative, (whom he had associated with himself in the regency, 
and invested with all the honours and patrimony of the house of 
York,) the earl determined on combating with the difficulties of 
his situation, and rejected with contempt every condition offered 
him by the usurper. 7 

Early on the morning of the 14th of April, the earl drew up 
his forces, which, though unequal in point of numbers to those ot 
his opponents, glowed with unequal ardour for the contest. 
Determined to share the fortunes of his meanest soldier, Warwick 
engaged on foot ; and, hazarding his person in the thickest of the 
fight, long maintained the ascendant over superior numbers, re- 
pulsing the enemy wherever he appeared. A fatal accident ac- 
celerated his ruin. The cognizance of the Lancastrian party was 
a radiated star, while that of the enemy was asun. The misti- 
ness of the morning rendering the distinction of these ensigns 
difficult, produced the most destructive consequences. 

The Marquis of Montague, brother to the Earl of Warwick, had 
engaged, as he conceived, a body of the enemy, whom he com- 
pelled to retire. The discomfited party proved to be auxiliaries, 
headed by the Earl of Oxford. This unhappy mistake, while it 
depressed the ardour of Warwick’s troops, revived the drooping 
spirits of the Yorkists, and decided the fate of the day. 

Determined to perish, or atone for his misconduct, Montague 
threw himself, almost unattended, into the midst of the enemy, 
and quickly found the death which his temerity had provoked. 
A similar fate awaited his gallant brother: rallying his dispirited 
troops for a final attack, Warwick charged the main body of 
his opponent, and fell, after performing prodigies of valour, 
among heaps of his faithful adherents. His death decided the 
contest. Orders had been issued that no quarter should be given, 
and in a brief space the field was covered with the slain. 

Thus perished, on the day of the queen’s arrival, the generous 
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and heroic Earl of Warwick, leaving his royal mistress in hope- 
less despondency, and his child, the Lady Anne, a disconsolate 
orphan. On the receipt of the harrowing intelligence of the cap- 
tivity of her husband, (who had fallen into Edward’s hands at the 
battle of Barnet,) and the ruin of her hopes, the unhappy queen 
felt her natural firmness unequal to the task of combating with 
the dangers of her situation. ‘‘ Her courage,” to use the words 
of the historian, ‘* which had supported her under so many dis- 
astrous events, quite left her, and she immediately foresaw all the 
dismal consequences of this calamity.’’ 

After a short sojourn at the Abbey of Beaulieu, in which place 
she had taken sanctuary, the unhappy princess, again roused into 
exertion by the endeavours of her friends, joined the army, 
which, in its march through the counties of Devon, Somerset, 
and Gloucester, received numerous reinforcements, and acquired 
astrength that might enable it to offer a vigorous resistance to 
the pursuer, who was approaching by forced marches to accele- 
rate an engagement. 

The armies met on the banks of the Severn, near the town of 
Tewkesbury, and, inflamed by mutual hatred, lost no time in 
coming to action. The event of the disastrous day is but too 
well known. The Lancastrians suffered a total defeat. The 
brave Earlof Devonshire, and Lord Wenloc, with many other 
distinguished officers, and about three thousand soldiers, perished 
on the field. 

The French troops surrendered at tle close of the engagement, 
during which they had remained inactive, while the queen and 
prince with difficulty escaped from the field, and were captured 
shortly after. 

Brought, with his mother, before the conqueror, and insulte:l 
by the inquiry how he presumed to invade England, the gallant 
youth indignantly replied, he came thither to claim his just in- 
heritance, to hurl a usurper from the violated throne, to avenge 
his father’s wrongs, and to redress his own. 

“Thou talkest it well, young lordling,” said Edward, stifling 
his resentment ; “‘and who is the usurper thy manly arm essayed 
to expel? Look on him, my lords! he seems a doughty champion 
for the arduous task,’’ added he, in bitter irony. 

“Thou, thou art the vile usurper!” cried the prince, “and had 
I but met thee on the field, methinks thou hadst found my arm, 
though young, not void of strength when raised against my 
father’s foe.” 

“Young insolent, feel the force of mine!” cried the barbarous 
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Edward, as, with his gauntlet, he struck the unarmed youth oy 
the cheek. 

The blow was the signal of violence ; the prince was torn from 
his mother’s arms, and hurried, by the inhuman nobles attending 
on the person of Edward, into an adjoining apartment ; and soon 
the dying groans of her beautiful and gallant boy smote on the 
ears of the horror stricken queen, and told the fearful truth that 
the daggers of the miscreants had completed the work of de- 
struction. 

On the day after the prince’s death, the Comte St. Julien go- 
licited an interview with Edward, and claimed, as the reward of 
his voluntary surrender, the person of the Lady Anne, who had 
fallen into his hands with the queen and her son, at the close of 
the disastrous fight of Tewkesbury. 

Edward immediately commanded the presence of the orphan. 
“Lady,” said he, ‘dost thou accept the hand of this gallant 
French knight? he can release thee from captivity, and restore 
thee to honour.” 

‘Does Warwick, in his cold and gory grave, still inspire his 
enemy with hatred, that thus he persecutes his orphan ?”’ cried 
the Lady Anne, who seemed supported in that trying hour by 
more than mortal firmness. ‘No, tyrant, my hand, my heart, 
are wedded to one who never sought his aims by treachery and 
dishonour. ‘The prince, the rightful heir to these realins, is my 
affianced husband—he is thy prisoner, confront him with yon 
traitorous villain, and if he stand unshrinkingly before the light- 
ning of my Edward’s eye, [ am content to forget my birth—I am 
content to forego my engagement to the royal youth, who too 
rashly confided to the false friendship of that recreant.” 

“If, lady, thou speakest of thy contract to St. Julien’s rival, | 
can, on that point, set thy doubts at rest.” 

“‘ What meanest thou,” ejaculated the lady ; ‘‘ has aught befal- 
len the prince ?” 

“Is he not in the hands of an enemy whom thou and the world 
deem remorseless?” cried Edward, whose heart was not quite 
steeled to pity, willing to conceal the dreadful truth. “ But 
answer me, lady,” continued he, “ wilt thou wed the comte, or 
wilt thou, as the consequence of a refusal, bury thy charms in 
the perpetual gloom of a nunnery ?” 

‘‘Thanks, thanks to thee for that alternative !” cried the lady. 
“A nunnery—a dupgeon—a scaffold—any, any torture, rather 
than wed the villain whom my heart abhors, the wretch who be- 
trayed my Edward!’ 
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“Comte,” said Edward, “1 have fulfilled my engagement. 
The lady refuses thy suit—it were unkingly and unknightly to 
furce her inclinations.” 

« Yet let the wanton know her favourite has perished!” cried 
St. Julien ; “‘ let her learn that though my love is unrequited, ny 
hatred could destroy my rival!” 

‘‘Ishe, is he dead?” shrieked the orphan. “ Alas! I read in 
your relentless eyes the dreadful truth—fiends! monsters! hea- 
ven will requite you!" 

“Comte,” said Edward, after the weeping maid had been re- 
moved, ‘‘somewhat still remains between us ;” then commanding 
an officer to summon the persons who that morning had been ad- 
mitted to an audience, without farther notice of St. Julien, he 
directed his conversation to the nobles around. 

In a few minutes Arnaud and several French soldiers were in- 
troduced. Each distinctly maintained the fact of his having been 
suborned by the comte to compass the death of Edward, previous 
tu their departure for their native country. 

“Well, St. Julien,” said Edward, after having heard the evi- 
dence, ‘canst thou rebut the charge ?” 

“T am betrayed,” replied the comte, “and know my doom. 
Englishman, thou canst kill, but canst not intimidate me.” 

“'Tis well,” replied Edward ; “ officers, remove the prisoner.”’ 

“T was born free, and will die unshackled,” shouted St. Julien, 
as, tearing himself from the grasp of the officers, he plunged his 
poignard into his own bosom, and fell bleeding to the earth. 

“By the mass !”? cried Edward, who seemed to enjoy the scene, 
“the Frenchman was no dastard. Had all his countrymen been 
like himself, Cressy and Poictiers had not, I trow, teemed with 
such honour to our English heroes.” 

At this moment every eye was directed to Arnaud, who threw 
himself upon the bleeding body of the comte, exclaiming, ‘‘ Re- 
venge has had its fill! Rouse thee, St. Julien, and see the hand 
that smote thee! Have the berry’s juice and manly garb so far 
disguised me, that thou knowest not Isabel, the wronged, deluded 
uun? To thee I owe the ruin of my fame—by thee seduced froim 
innocence, I became the scoff of all my once-loved friends. 
Driven from the home that loathed me, disguised I have clung to 
thee, the author of my wrongs. Vengeance has been my theme 
—my reverie by day, my dream by night. Urged on by me, 
thou hast plunged deep, deep in crime. Now thou knowest the 
ready tool, the willing minister of villany—now hast thou learned 
the secret long denied thy ear—revenge at length is sated. St. 
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Julien, Isabel revives to join thee in the grave! then lip to lip, 
and breast to breast, let us together seek our eternity of woe!” 
As she ceased, she folded her victim in a loathed embrace. §;. 
Julien spoke not, but, raising bis fainting form to a last effort, 
plunged his poignard into her bosom, A deep and thrilling 
shriek told its effect but too well; and together their guilty 
spirits fled to the realins of retribution. Cuartes M, 





SERENADE. 


Feb is day’s refulgent beam, 
Night is round me closing, 
Sweetly on our mountain stream 

Moovnlight is reposing : 
All is holy stilliness, 

Save where flow’ret’s blossom 
Lets the zephyr print a kiss 

On its beauteous bosom. 


Long have I been waiting here, 
Lonely vigils keeping, 

Whilst thou, dearest one, wert near, 
Very near, but sleeping. 

Wake, oh! wake, and 1 will try 
if a form so tender, 

Will unto my minstrelsy 
One soft smile surrender. 


Beauty wakes! her lattice now 
In her light is flashing, 
And with bended knee I bow, 
In the strength of passion ; 
Lady! let it aye be mine, 
Thus to bow before thee, 
Thus to feel thy worth divine— 
Feeling, to adore thee. 
James Kvox. 





TO A SLEEPING LINNET, LATELY CAUGIIT. 


SLEEP, pretty flutterer, sleep! 
Thy song hath wearied thee, 
With which thou’rt wont to cheer 

Thy lone captivity, 
May visions of past bliss 
In slumbers visit thee, 
And may’st thou, pretty bird, 
In fancy’s dreams be free ! 


Then, when thou wak’st again, 
That dream shall make thee gay, 
And with a livelier strain, 


Thou'lt wile the hours away. 
Cuartes M. 
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There stands the messenger of truth : there stands 
The legate of the skies! His theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders, and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whisjers peace —Cowper. 


Tue Rev. Francis Truman is a pattern for all clergymen. He 
is the son of @ worthy yeoman, who, because his boy was “ cute, 
and mortal clever at taking his /arning,” was resolved “to make 
a parson on hem ;’’ so the old gentleman expressed himself; and 
Francis being an only child, no other individual was injured by 
the money expended on his education; which was, however, more 
than honest Truman could well afford. But this expense was 
not thrown away; the seed was sown in a kindly soil, and well 
did it thrive and prosper. As his father continued firm to his 
purpose of making him “a parson,” at the proper age Frank was 
sent to study divinity on the classic banks of the Isis; and in 
that celebrated establishment distinguished himself alike for the 
correctness of his conduct, and the extent of his acquirements. 
He was the candidate for, and obtained, several prizes; in duc 
process of time was admitted to his degrees, and early bid fair to 
become a successful competitor for the next vacant fellowship, 
when other prospects opened before him. 

In the same college of which young Truman was a member, 
Lord Ashford, heir to one of the first titles and one of the most 
splendid fortunes in the.kingdom, was also a student. This fa- 
vourite of fortune was wild, volatile, gay, and impetuous ; easily 
led into the commission of evil, more from want of a steadiness 
of principle to enable him to resist the bad advice of those infa- 
mous characters who are always ready to become panders to the 
vices of the great and the affluent, than prone, from any innate 
love of error, or wickedness of disposition. When he had com- 
mitted a fault, he was always ready to own, and to apologise for 
it; and if he had injured any one, he was never easy till he had 
made redress and atonement. Frank Truman and Lord Ashford 
were very good friends, though the former always very freely re- 
probated the conduct of his titled associate, when he deemed it to 
be deserving of reprehension. 

About two miles from Oxford, in a comfortable little farm- 
house, surrounded by some thirty or forty acres of land, lived an 
elderly gentleman of the name of Wilton. He had encountered 


the cares, and shared the frowns, of the world; and had retired 
Aprit, 1830. U 
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to this spot to pass the remainder of his days in calm conten: 
dividing his time between his daughter and his farm. It js the 
hacknied trick of all writers to embody every female charm, ani 
every feminine virtue, in the person of their heroines ; they are 
usually represented as all perfection, and as beings too fair an 
too fine to consort with the mass of inhabitants in this wicked 
world. I shall not follow the example I condemn, but simply 
say, that Maria Wilton was a fair lass of eighteen; her beauty 
not of such a dazzling nature as to render her “ the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes,” yet she was tall and finely formed; and her 
sweetly-intelligent features spoke a mind of no common order, 
Her hair was nearly black, her eyes dark and sparkling, and such 
was the happy nature of ber own disposition, such the fond indul. 
gence of her father to her little whims and fancies, that their 
lustre was rarely dimmed, except with ‘the graceful tear that 
flows for others’ woes.” Her education had not been neglected, 
and she had acquired every accomplishment suited to her sphere 
of life. She could not handle her needle like Miss Linwood, yet 
her embroidery was by no means contemptible; she could not 
paint like a professor, yet the sitting-room was decorated with 
many little gems from her pencil, which bespoke genius and ap- 
plication; she could not sing like Catalani or Stephens, yet when 
she warbled “ her native wood notes wild,’’ her enraptured father 
would hang over her in all the eestasy of doting fondness. [t 
was Maria’s good fortune, as the event proved, to attract the 
notice of Lord Ashford. He saw her one evening as she was a:- 
sisting an old and decrepid woman to the cottage, whom some 
rude boys had been molesting and ill-treating ; the blush of vir 
tuous indignation mantled on her cheek, and the tear of pity 
glistened in her eye. His lordship gazed, and 


“* The flame of passion through his struggling soul 
Deep kindling, 


roused all those emotions which he neither attempted, nor wishe¢ 
to quell. He fancied that he loved; mistaking the “ tumultuous 
battling in his veins,” caused by lawless passion’s sway, for the 
pure and unadulterated aspirations of that divine passion. He 
procured an introduction to Mr. Wilton, and took an opportunity 
of making proposals to his daughter, which she rejected with in- 
dignation : : he then offered her his hand, on condition that their 
union should be kept a secret till the death of his father. This 
offer she also declined, resolved that the man who had once in- 
sulted her should never be her husband; and she commante: 
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‘is lordship to see hernomore. His lordship, unfortunately for 

m, had a friend, as he called himself, to whom he communi- 
cated his offers, their rejection, and his despair. Brown laughed 
st him; and told him the girl had only a few womanish scruples, 
which time and assiduity would remove; and that, if the affair 
was left to him, he doubted not being able to pave the way 
for the accomplishment of his lordship’s wishes, without his 
going through the degrading and vulgar form of marriage. 

Furnished with a carte blanche from Lord Ashford, the villain, 
watching his opportunity, decoyed away the unsuspecting girl, 
and being totally devoid of principle himself, and laughing at all 
pretensions to virtue in others, nay, thinking that he was doing 
Miss Wilton a service, in endeavouring to render her infamous, 
he determined to try if he could not bring her to listen to his own 
suit, instead of forwarding that of the man whom he styled his 
friend. The indignant reproof with which she greeted his 
treachery, at once roused his bad passions to the height, when 
her screams attracted the notice of a gentleman who was passing, 
and who, guided by the sounds, rushed into the room. Brown 
was well known to the intruder, who was no other than Truman; 
and who, having commanded the wretch to quit his presence, 
himself conveyed the hapless girl to her almost heart-broken 
father. The scene which ensued mocked all description, and J 
shall not attempt to delineate it. 

Like most villains, to save himself, Brown betrayed his em- 
ployer; and Truman’s first object was to seek his lordship, and 
point out to him the nature of his crime. Lord Ashford listened, 
was convinced, vowed to make redress, and kept his word: for 
the day which saw Maria Wilton become the wife of Francis 
Truman, saw him put in possession of the most valuable rectory 
in his lordship’s gift; where this worthy pastor still resides, 
preaching and practising the duties of Christianity; beloved and 
respected by his parishioners, and supremely happy in his own 
family. 

It is now about three years since Mr. Truman first became 
personally known to me. At that period, in travelling through 
Lancashire, I was overtaken by a tremendous storm, upon a 
common not many miles from Manchester. There was no house 
hear to shelter me, until, after riding about half a mile, a hovel 
appeared in sight, towards which I eagerly made, to seek a refuge 
heneath its roof. When I approached, I was struck by the air of 
desolation that reigned around, and startled by the sounds of 


distress which issued from within, and were heard even above all 
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the howlings of the storm. The external appearance of this mi. 
serable hut was far from being prepossessing : it was low, consist. 
ing apparently of two rooms only on the ground floor, with g 
chamber above; the walls were sadly dilapidated, and looked 
black from age and accumulated dirt. The windows were shat. 
tered in many places, and bundles of rags stopped up the aper- 
tures. A piece of garden ground in front was matted and over. 
grown with weeds ; and a pool of stagnant water, which, disturbed 
by the rain, sent forth a perfume not at all equalling that of 
Arabia, completed the wretched picture. I hesitated for some 
moments whether 1 should stop, or pass on; but the rain spoke 
30 feelingly in favour of the former course, that I determined to 
see what sort of accommodation I could have. 

The suunds of distress were now hushed, and I rode up and 
knocked at the door, which, after a little time, was opened by a 
man of most unprepossessing appearance, who asked me what | 
wanted, in such a tone as almost induced me to turn about, and 
ride forward at all hazards. A moment’s reflection, however, 
induced me to persevere in my original intention; and I asked if 
he could afford shelter to me and my horse, till the storm was 
over. ‘*No. You must ride on!’ was the response, “we've no 
room here for strangers.” The rain now fell with redoubled 
violence, and a face of a very different sort appeared at the door. 
It was that of a female, in which Lavater would have discovered 
indications of benevolence and virtue, notwithstanding the deep 
misery which seemed impressed upon her features. “Nay, 
father,” said she, in a voice not unmusical, ‘ though we are 
wretched, don’t let us be inhuman. The gentleman may put his 
horse in the shed at the back of the house, and dry himself as well 
as he is able at our fire; he does not look as if he would insult 
our misery.’ ‘By my soul! no,” I replied; ‘if you are in 
distress, I will at least respect, if I cannot relieve, your suffer- 
ings.”” 3} dismounted, and leading my horse in the direction to 
which she pointed, found a kind of shed in which a quantity of 
rubbish was heaped up, and into which I turned my poor beast. 
When I returned to the door, I found the woman only there; she 
beckoned me in, and pointing to the chair that stood by the hearth 
on which a fire was blazing, the only appearance of comfort the 
dismal mansion presented, said, “* You can rest, and dry yourself 
there; refreshment we have none to offer that you can par- 
take of; and I have only to request, that, whatever you may 
hear, or see, you will take no notice of it after you have again 
crossed this threshold.’? I readily promised a compliance with 
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wer wishes, and threw myself into the chair, ruminating on my 
situation. She retired into the next room, from which the one | 
was in appeared to be separated only by athin partition; and I 
heard a third voice say, ‘Oh, Lucy: it will soon be all over with 
me; I feel I cannot live much longer.” A deep sob prevented 
me from hearing the reply ; and when composure appeared to be 
alittle restored, another voice, the impressive, affectionate tones 
of which I shall never forget, said, “ Despair not; but turn to 
your Creator. Trust in him, and though thy sins have been as 
scarlet, they shall become white as wool.” The voice which | 
had befure heard, now exclaimed, “‘ Pray for me! pray for me!” 
and I soon heard the fervent aspirations of devotion offered up in 
behalf of the sufferer, who appeared to be near that awful moment 
which the most virtuous cannot contemplate without trembling, 
and which to the wicked must indeed bring tremendous and ap- 
palling visitations. 

After about ten minutes had elapsed, a stifled groan issued 
from the apartment, and soon after a shriek from the female, 
and an agonized exclamation of ‘‘ He is dead! he is dead !’’ with 
the falling of something heavy on the floor, roused me from my 
seat, and I unconsciously entered the place of woe. What a 
sight presented itself! On the bed lay a young man, seemingly 
in the last pangs of death; he was convulsed with pain, and 
now groaned aloud in agony. Qn the floor lay the young woman 
in a fit, and the old man was bending over her, clasping his hands 
in listless sorrow. By the bed kneeled another figure, whom I 
at once took to be the clergyman; and certainly never did I 
behold a more apt personification of the attributes of piety and 
religion. His countenance beamed with compassionate sorrow, 
and his eye was lifted up in resignation, while there was an im- 
ploring aspect in his countenance, which seemed to pray that the 
cup of death might yet pass from the unfortunate sufferer, if it 
was the will of Heaven. 

So intent were the only two persons in the room, who were in 
possession of their faculties, upon the objects of their care, that 
my entrance was unperceived ; and it was not till I approached 
the female, and had endeavoured to raise her from the ground, 
that the old man darted upon me a look of recognition, and ex- 
claimed, in a harsh, discordant voice, rendered tremulous by 
grief, “ What want ye here? are you come to betray us? or are 
you too a freethinker, and come to exult over the ruin your 
cursed principles have brought upon my family?” I immediately 
suspected, that in the dying man I saw at once the dupe, and the 
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victim, of those apostles of sedition and infidelity, who, at the 
period I am speaking of, were busily employed in sowing th 
seeds of disaffection, and spreading the flames of rebellion in the 
manufacturing districts ; and I replied, «‘ No, my friend, thank 
Heaven, I am not, nor am I come to betray you ; if I can serye 
you, I will; but I cannot injure the unfortunate.” I then re. 
quested him to assist me in conveying the young woman to , 
chair; and having lancets about me, opened a vein. After g 
short time, the blood flowed freely, and respiration returned, 
She recovered, however, only to witness the dissolution of her 
husband, for such the young man was, who, after a severe 
struggle, died, muttering curses on those who had seduced him 
from his faith in his God, and his allegiance to his king! The 
scene was awful, and I must draw a veil over it. 1 cannot, even at 
this distance of time, think of the horror and despair of the dying 
man, without shuddering at his misery, and execrating those who 
had been the cause of it. 

The clergyman was Mr. Truman. Having ascertained that all 
was over, and that he could not at present be of any farther use, 
he proposed to me to depart, promising to send assistance to the 
cottage as soon as he reached his own home, which I learned was 
only a mile distant. ‘ God bless you, sir,” was the response of 
the female; the old man could only wring his hands, utteranee 
was denied him. 

The storm was now over, and 

“ As from the face of Heaven the shattered clouds 
Tumultuous reved, th’ interminable sky 
Sublimer swelled, and o’er the world expands 
A purer azure. ‘Through the lightened air 
A higher lustre, and a clearer calm, 
Diffusive trembled ; while, as if in sign 
Of danger past, a glittering robe of joy, 
Set off abundant by the yellow ray, 
Dressed all the fields, and Nature smiled revived.”’ 


The serenity which reigned around extended its influence tv 
pur own breasts, and we gradually fell into conversation. Mr. 
Truman then requested I would accompany him home; and on 
the way related to me the history of the family we had just left. 
It was short, simple, and melancholy ; and I suspect the domestic 
annals of that period would furnish many a parallel. 

Wilson, the old man whom we had just left, was once 4 
flourishing manufacturer, and the deceased, Boardinan, had mar- 
ried his daughter, and was admitted partner in his business. All 
things went on well till after the peace, when several merchants 
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vith whom Wilson was connected, and who owed him large 
sums, failed, owing to their speculations in sending goods to 
foreign markets; his credit could not survive the shock, and he 
also became a bankrupt. A handsome dividend was paid to the 
creditors ; and the firm of Wilson and Boardman might again 
have fourished, had he not, unfortunately, become acquainted 
with some of those dabblers in politics and religion, who think 
themselves better employed in attending to state affairs than 
theirown, The neglect of business consequent on public-house 
meetings for political and religious discussions, and the demora- 
liaing effects of an opinion that the extravagance of government 
was alone to blame for the failure of every private undertaking, 
produced the usual results. Every thing they had was made 
away With; their business entirely dwindled away ; and they 
were compelled to remove to the miserable hovel where I found 
theo. Here Boardman was visited with the illness which ended 
inhis death. A few days before that event, they had been dis- 
covered by Truman, who had administered assistance to their 
bodily, and advice to their mental, ailments. Boardman and Wil- 
son were both roused to a sense of their error; and the former 
died as I have related. The old man, as I subsequently learned 
from Truman, soon followed him, a sincere and heart-broken 
penitent; and his daughter was placed in a school which Mrs, 
Truman had founded near the rectory house, for the village 
children. 

The history of poor Wilson was just finished, when we arrived 
at the rectory; I spent the evening there, and thus laid the 
foundation of an intimacy, which I most anxiously hope will end 
only with my life. W. CS. 





YEARS OF MY YoUTH! 


Years of my youth! ye are faded and fled, 

Like yon bright summer-stream that’s exhausted and gone. 
Later days, which turmoil and distraction have bred, 

As this wild winter-torrent roll foamingly on. 


Years of my youth ! all the pleasures so gay, 
That gilded the halo of life’s early morn, 
Are fled, like the flow’rets of summer, away, 
That late did this stream’s lovely borders adorn. 


Yet, years of my youth! have ye not left behind 
_ Bright remembrances, ever that triumph o'er time ? 
Such the shells on this stream’s pebbly margin | find, 


Which the summer-flood brightened, and turrents ne'er dim. 
Cuantes M, 
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SCRAPS FROM HISTORY.—NO. IV, 
ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

Ar the battle of Prague, in which Marshal Daun forced the 
King of Prussia to raise the siege of that place, Frederick, jy 
retreating, had his left wing thrown into confusion, which obliged 
him to ride over some rough ground to give orders, when hi; 
horse stumbled, and the king fell near a wounded soldier, who 
cried out, ‘‘Sir, if you do not plant two or three pieces of cannoy 
on that hill, and an ambuscade in the defile under it, your wing 
will be lost.” The man pointed to the ground, which the king 
had not at all in his contemplation: he turned his head that way, 
and was silent a few seconds, when he pulled his ring, of small 
value, off his finger, saying, ‘‘ If you escape bring that ring tw 
me yourself.” The advice was instantly taken, and the whole 
Prussian wing saved by it. In about a month, the soldier, whose 
name was Peter Schreutzer, being sufficiently recovered of his 
wound, followed the king, and made himself known. His 
majesty presented him with a captain’s commission, in which 
rank he behaved so well at Rosbach, that he became successively 
inajor and lieutenant-colonel. In the affair of Dresden the king 
was hesitating; and said to one of his aides-de-camp, send for 
Schreutzer. The king asked his advice, which was followed, and 
was successful. Soon after this he had a regiment given him, and 
was made a major-general. He had the most remarkable cool- 
ness in danger of any wan that ever lived: his animal spirits 
were so great that the king took much pleasure in his company, 
and rallied him many times for his great stomach and spirits, 
saying, that he volatilized all his food as soon as he eat it; and 
once made him drink nothing but water, while all the rest of the 
company had champagne. 

BAGPIPES. 

Beyond all memory or tradition, the favourite instrument of 
the Scotch musicians has been the bagpipe, introduced into Scot- 
Jand at a very early period by the Norwegians, The large bag- 
pipe is the instrument of the highlanders for war, for marriage, for 
funeral processions, and other great occasions. They have also 
a smaller kind, on which dancing tunes are played. A certait 
species of this wind music, called pibrochs, rouses the native 
highlanders in the same way that the sound of the trumpet does 
the war-horse; and even produces effects little less marvellous 
than those recorded of the ancient music.—At the hattle of Quebec, 
in April 1760, while the British troops were retreating in great 
confusion, the general complained to a field-officer of Fraser's 
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regiment, of the bad behaviour of his corps. “ Sir,” answered he, 
with some warmth, “ you did very wrong in forbidding the pipes 
to play this morning; nothing-encourages highlanders so much 
jy a day of action: nay, even now they would be of use.’—* Let 
them blow then, like the devil,” replied the general, “ if it will 
bring back the men.”’ The pipes were ordered to play a favourite 
martial air, and the highlanders, the moment they heard the music, 
returned and formed with alacrity in the rear. 
HELEN. 

Every one speaks of the beautiful Helen, but few are aware 
that she had five husbands, Theseus, Menelaus, Paris, Deiphobus, 
and Achilles; that she was hanged in the Isle of Rioles by the 
servants of Polixo; and that, in the war of which she was the 
vause, eight hundred and eighty-six thousand Greeks, and six 
hundred and seventy thousand Trojans, lost their lives. 





THE DIAMOND RING. 
“Nay, Alice, nay, the night wind blows, 
Hoarse shrieks the raven in my ear, 
I think I dare not urge the deed — 
My bosom thrills with boding fear,” 
‘Nay, hush thy plaints, my lady fair— 
A Douglas thou, and fear a spell! 
Urge but thy courage one short hour, 
Be valiant, Lady Isabel.” 
** Alice, 1 dare not go alone, 
Think of the awful hour of night— 
And then to meet the goblin king, 
It sears my brain with wild affright. 
‘¢Tt must not be, we must not search 
For what Heaven’s wisdom has concealed ; 
Enough for man to know what is, 
Nor dare to seek what's unrevealed ” 
“Well, please thyself,” the hag replied, 
‘The fated hour is waning fast, 
And thou may’st vainly rue thy fear 
When but another hour has passed. 
“Thick of the gallant Gordon, think 
On Armandave’s all-conquering knight— 
To know he loves is surely worth 
A little fear—a walk at night. 
“Go, wash thy ’kerchief, gentle maid, 
la blest St. Margaret’s hallowed well ; 
And thou shalt see thy true love there, 
And know thy fate, fair Isabel.” 
The plaid concealed her fairy form ; 
The maiden snood her tresses bound, 
As, with a desperate fear, she bent 
Her footsteps to the haunted ground. 
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The queen of nizht rode high in heaven, 
Amongst her satellites so fair ; 
And ’twas the distant ocean’s roar 
That broke the stillness of the air. 
Oh! miny a tale was told of deeds, 
Which happened at St. Margaret’s well ; 
And on All Halloween ’twas said, 
Full many a maid would try the spell. 
For there ’twas said, the faithful swain 
Would meet, or leave some pledge of love ; 
And thus Earl Douglas's fair child, 
‘The fatal truth resolved to prove. 
‘Twice in the stream her ’kerchief dipped— 
No sound was heard--no form appeared— 
When sudden from the darkened sky 
The struggling moonbeam disappeared. 
* * * 
Again the lamp of heaven shone bright, 
When lo! ashallop came in view ; 
But who that vessel steered, or who 
Were on the deck she never knew. 
She shrunk behind the shelt’ring rock, 
When lo! two strangers stepped ashore ; 
One was a highlander; and one 
The belt and spurs of knighthood wore. 
Again the lamp of heaven was dimmed, 
But still the maid remained concealed, 
When plainly to her wondering eyes 
A sight of horror was revealed. 
She saw them wind behind the rocks, 
Then heard a scream of agony ; 
And when again they came in sight, 
She stood without the power to fly. 
A female form they bore along, 
Whose tresses, waving bright and fair, 
Were stained with gore—she saw and knew 
The colour of her own fair hair. 


Terror, dismay, prophetic fear, 
Conspired her gentle heart to swell, 
When lo! she thought she heard the name 
Pronounced of Lady Isabel. 
“No more,”’ a deep-toned voice exclaimed, 
‘Shall love and pride hold such a strife ; 
And this niyht’s deed shall cancel soon 
The follies of an early life.” 


Cold as that murdered lady’s cheek, 
She stood in terror and dismay ; 
When having borne the corse on deck 
The vessel scudded fast away. 
Scarce had it passed the headland point, 
Which joined St. Margaret’s haunted fiood, 
With trembling step she stole away, 
And by the place of murder stood, 
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When something brilliant met her view— 
She stooped—it was a diamond ring ; 
So lustrous was the gem ’tcould ne’er 
Disgrace the finger of a king. 
* * . 


Pale as the sheeted spectre’s child, 
Old Alice met fair Isabel ; 

But not to mortal ear would she 
The terrors of that evening tell. 


But from that fatal hour her cheek 
Losts its once bright-enchanting bloom, 
And all who saw Earl Douglas’ child, 
Said she was hastening to the tomb. 
« * * 


Six moons had waned since she her fate 
Had tried at blest St. Margaret's well, 

When brave Sir Angus Armandave 
Came suitor to fair Isabel. 


Long had she loved the noble youth, 
And long a secret passion nursed, 
For young Sir Angus was a knight 
Of Scotland’s heroes best and first. 
ad * ¥ 


The marriage feast was proudly decked, 
And all around was light and glee ; 
The altar streamed with thousand lam)s, 

And harp and lute went merrily. 


With cheek as pale as mountain snow 
Stood she, the young and lovely bride ; 
Her blue eye glanced the chapel o’er, 
And as she looked around she sighed. i 


** Last night,” in trembling tones, she said, 
‘*To me an awful vision came— 
It long has pained my midnight hours 
In characters of living flame.’’ 
** A vision, lady !”’ spoke the knight ; 
‘* Care shall not, love, approach my bride, 
And blest Sir Angus gains a prize 
All Scotland cannot match beside. | 
** What was this direful vision, say, 
Which seems to pale thy glowing cheek ! 
What can have pained thy gentle breast, 
My bride, my Isabel, then speak 2?” 
Then to Sir Angus thus she said, 
*‘ This dowry to my spouse I bring.” 
He turned, and scarce suppressed a groan -— 
He knew too well ‘the diamond ring.”’ 
‘* Traitress !” he cried, ‘‘ be this thy fate, 
For thou ’gainst me hast leagued with hell !’’ 
And with his dirk he pierced the heart, 
The virtuous heart of Isabel. 
‘‘Oh! bear me to my mother’s grave, 
There let me sleep,” the fair one cried. 














THE DIAMOND RING. 


‘©Oh! had I bowed to Heaven’s decrees, 
I should not such a death have died. 


« But I, presumptuous, sought to scan 
What Heaven had wisely hid from me ; 
Enough for man to know what is, 
Nor seek into futurity. 
«« My father! dearest, best of friends, 
Embrace thy daughter: now farewell !”’ 
Her soft eye closed, and, with a sigh, 
Expired the Lady Isabel. 
Iler clansmen’s swords avenge her death 
Upon the false—the recreant knight ; 
And, it was said, a tale of blood 
This horrid deed had brought to light. 
He long had loved fair Isabel— 
But lo! his hand, his faith, his uame, 
Were given to one who had no wealth, 
The lovely, humble, Margaret Greame. 


And then to rid him of those bonds, 
Which mortal tongue can ne’er untie, 
With felon sword he cut the knot 
Which held—and cut it finally. 
The ring, which, struggling, from his hand 
Amongst his victim’s garments fell, 
Spoke with a trumpet tongue, and told 
A tale to Lady Isabel. 
Alas! too well she knew that gem— 
Knew, too, the hand it once had graced, 
And was she then condemn’d to find 
Her heart's first idol thus debased. 
And every night, fair Margaret's ghost, 
Seem’d hovering round her lover’s bed, 
Aud still repeated this command, 


‘* Revenge the blood which has been shed. 


‘Tho’ private was the direful deed, 
Public his punishment must be, 
And let his proudest moment change 

To heart-consuming agony. 


‘“‘ And on the bridal morning give, 
This diamond pledge to Armandave ; 

So shall my murdered form repose, 
Tranquil in my unhallow’d grave.” 


He knew the ring, and as his life 

In lingering tortures passed away — 
He made confession of his guilt, 

And died before the close of day. 


But never since dared maiden’s form 
Go near St. Margaret's haunted well ; 

For there, ’tis said, at midnight walks 
The ghost of Lady Isabel. 

And there, beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
A shallop rises o’er the wave ; 

And with her tresses stain'd with gore 
Appears the wife of Armandave. 


D.L.J 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Tue preceding month has been a busy one with legislators and 
publishers. There has been an abundance of new laws and new 
books, and we are half inclined to agree with the radicals in pro- 
nouncing the latter the more profitable. 

Among the novelties of the month are “ Travels in the Morea,”’ 
by Colonel Leake, and ‘Travels in Peru,” by Mr. Temple. 
The first is very learned and very dull, and the second is very 
lively and very amusing. Colonel Leake saw every thing with 
reference to the past: his antiquarian spirit looked amidst the 
ruias of Greece for illustrations of classical authors ; and, though 
an ardent Hellenist, he evidently prefers the former to the present 
inhabitants of the Morea. Mr. Temple, on the contrary, presents 
us with very lively descriptions of a new world, where antiquity 
has never been, and where architecture is confined to the sup- 
posed rude temples of the unfortunate Incas. Mr. Temple, like 
other travellers, saw strange sights, and he excels in telling an 
odd story with a most becoming gravity. Among other strange 
things he saw a monstrous condor—indeed he shot the bird him- 
self; and when extended on the ground it covered an area of 
forty feet. Mr. Southey believes in the existence of such birds; 
and a veracious bishop of Norway, in the twelfth century, relates 
an anecdote of one which stooped in its aerial flight upon a float- 
ing whale, and bore the monster of the deep into an element 
where he was decidedly out of water. Mr. Temple’s stories, 
however, are not always so incredible. Of the shark he relates 
a variety of anecdotes not less extraordinary than those we have 
narrated in our first article. 

Vur author mixed much with society in Peru, and the results 
of his observations are very pleasingly told. The little distinction 
which exists between the upper and lower classes in domestic 
comfurts must astonish any European. Their best houses are 
little better than our barns in construction, and scarcely better 
furnished, except that their few utensils are generally of silver. 
The following extract will give some idea of the style of a man of 
rank :— 

“The Marquis of Otavi showed me to a very decent out-house 
bed-chainber. ‘Here,’ said he, * you may order your muchaco 
to spread your bed, whilst we go to supper, which is now ready.’ 
We then returned to the saloon, where a ragged peone spread a 
dirty towel on the table, and was directed to ‘put the chair for 
the cavallero.’ Another peone arrived with an armful of dingy silver 
plates, which he scattered and clattered on the table with several 

Aprit, 1830. x 
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furks and a knife. Five of us now managed to place ourselves at 
the table, and immediately a deep silver dish was laid before ys 
with chupe, i.e. bits of mutton, potatoes, onions, and aji, boiled 
tuvether, composing a very goud family dish. Some broiled 
ribs of mutton followed as the second course; a silver goblet 
with water stood in the middle of the table for the use of the 
guests, and here ended the inarquis’s entertainment, with which 
all must have been very fairly satisfied, if the meal was relished 
with an appetite such as I gave unequivocal proofs of having 
brought with me. IT was, indeed, a little disappointed in seeing 
water only for the beverage, rich and wholesome as it was re. 
peatedly pronounced to be; because, at Cinti, a few leagues dis. 
tant, excellent wine is made, and might be had cheap. Besides, 
the estate of the marquis furnishes grapes in abundance, together 
with every other production of Nature; @ circumstance, which, 
on reflection, also induced me to think that mine host’s table 
might have been a little more plenteously served. The noble 
vwner of an estate, extending in one direction upwards of thirty 
leagues, and so near to such a market as that of Potosi, where 
every article of necessity or luxury at one time met with a ready 
sale, and where there is still a very fair consumption, might be 
expected to have acquired a taste for more convenience and better 
cheer than was here to be met with. It is true that, in the revo- 
lution, the marquis suffered very heavy losses, from being plun- 
dered at different times, by different parties, of horned cattle, 
horses, mules, and sheep, to no less an amount than thirty 
thousand head, exclusive of contributions, which he said he 
cheerfully and voluntarily paid in support of the cause of inde- 
pendence. Still, the estate and a very numerous tenantry re- 
inained, which induces the mere superficial observer of things to 
suppose, that no plausible excuse can exist for so much wretched- 
ness and misery as were apparent in the whole establishment. 
The marquis, too, is himself a European, having been iorn in 
the fine province of Malaga, in Spain; where also, it is no more 
than reasonable to suppose, he might have acquired habits of 
domestic decency and comfort suitable to respectable life. 

“ { have said that I received a hearty welcome; nothing could be 
more cordial, but | am not on that account to suppress the truth 
in describing the manners and customs of a people of whom it is 
iny wish to give a faithful representation ; and this sketch may 
be considered a tolerably accurate outline of the general mode of 
living here among that class of people, which in England we 
deuou:inate the first.” 
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Mr. Temple’s condor reminds us of a very amusing volume 
just published, entitled, “« Field Sports of the North of Eurupe,” 
by Mr. Lloyd. Our fair readers cannot be supposed to know 
much about such sylvan amusements, but it was not so with their 
ancestors. ‘‘ Ladies of high degree ’’ were once wont to cheris! 
the voracious hawk, and follow the sleek hound. They are 
represented on curvetting palfreys, with the bird of prey perched 
on their gentle hand ; and, totell the truth, there is nothing unbe- 
coming in the exhibition. To our mind it had a very pleasing 
look of grace and gladness. Mr. Lloyd, however, does not con- 
cern himself with such trivial pastimes ; he pursues more forimi- 
dable game, and relates some perilous adventures by ‘ flood and 
field,” in chasing bears, boars, and wolves. Now and then he 
relaxes froin his high employ, and favours us with anecdotes il- 
justrative of rustic life in the north. On the whole he seems t» 
think well of the peasantry, but he cannot conceal that they are 
ignorant and superstitious. 

Of works on foreign manners we have also ‘‘ Notices of Brazil,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Walsh, and “ Letters from Nova Scotia,”’ by 
Captain Mvorsom, in both of which much new and interesting 
matter will be found. 

The war in the peninsula has not been as yet exhausted, and well 
it were not until the world had leisure to read ** Adventures in the 
Rifle Brigade,” by Captain Kincaid. This is decidedly the most 
amusing of all the military narratives which have appeared since 
the battle of Waterloo—prolific in blood and memoirs. Tie 
captain, of course, played his part to admiration, fought his 
way through every obstacle, beat the French, and did a still 
better thing—wrote the volume before us. 

The venerable, but eccentric, author of ‘‘ Caleb Williams,” 
having completed the history of England during the common- 
wealth, ventures once more before the public in his original ani 
most becoming character of a novelist. ‘* Cloudesley,” like his 
“St. Leon,” is the history of a human mind, seared and distracted 
by events over which he could exercise little or no control; and 
sinking at length into apathy and discontent under the force of 
adverse circumstances. The plot is therefore simple, but it ad- 
mits a variety of incidents, all of which are introduced in the 
author’s peculiar style. Though inferior, as a literary productivn, 
to “Caleb Williams,’ it could have been written only by the 
author of “ Political Justice.” 

“The Life of a Lawyer” is partly fictitious and partly real. 


A great part of the work is filled with discussions on law refurms, 
” 
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but the following anecdote is so well told, and so true to nature, 
that we cannot resist the temptation of transferring it to our pages ; 
MY FIRST-BORN. 

«Tt was very soon after I had been appointed lord chancellor, 
that I had to undergo great anxiety of a different nature from || 
legal or political matters, and from a novel source to me. 

° * * * 

‘‘Oh! how often have I longed to be a father. Unconnected a; 
I was with every one, I often felt as if I could have resigned aj! 
my fame, honours, and fortune, with cheerfulness, if I could but 
have enjoyed that one blessing. It appeared to me that I had 
hitherto proceeded in the world a solitary and isolated adventurer, 
and thus also I was to depart from it, and leave no trace behind 
me. My name was to be elevated to the most extensive renown 
—wwas to be in the mouth of every one—and was then to fall sud- 
denly and die away for ever. 

“ How bitterly 1 often felt this I cannot express. Neither can 
I think of it without calling to mind the firmness, the svothing 
resignation, the true and unchangeable affection, with which this 
deprivation was borne by her who must have often felt it even 
more deeply than I. To me a thousand employments and lofty 
projects were ever present to engage my thoughts from all that 
was not immediately present, yet to me it was a bitter grief; 
but to her the want of children must have been a source of con- 
tinual and recurring sorrow. 

“Years had now, however, passed over, and our feelings were 
much tranquillized, yet not deadened, on the subject ; although, 
indeed, there was, on my elevation to the peerage, a fresh reaseg 
for wishing for an heir. I cannot say how it would have been, 
but perhaps, in the autumn of my life, it was more joyful intelli- 
gence than it would ever have been, when it was communicated 
to me that Lady Malvern would soon become 4 mother. I re- 
ceived it with exultation, and the greater because such an event 
was utterly unexpected, as she was fast approaching that time of 
life when all hopes of thisnatureend. * * ® It was expected 
that all doubts would be over by the month of May; and on the 
15th of that month Lady Malvern was accordingly taken ill, late 
in the evening. 

‘*] passed the whole of that night sleepless and agitated, but 
the morning brought no relief; and my public duties called me 
at ten o’clock to the Court of Chancery, as it was then Laster 
Term. I knew that now! should have to fix my attention on 
abstract and technical matters, when my thoughts were engrossed 
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hy one great and overwhelming subject. I knew, however, that I 
could be of no service at home, and that my presence in the house 
was an additional anxiety to Ladv Malvern. I therefore deter- 
wined to set off for Westininster Hall. 

“JT directed that the event, or any alteration in the state of 
Lady Malvern, should be immediately communicated to me, 
wherever I should be. 

“J arrived in court, and it was indeed a distressing day. 1 had 
to sit in a public court, crowded by the counsel and the public, 
all gazing at me and watching my slightest movement. | had to 
appear to give my mind exclusively to the business to be gone 
through. I had to endure all the wranglings and squabbles of 
the day, and seem to be concerned with nothing but them. | 
tried in vain to fix my attention to what was going on; but the 
words which were uttered seemed perfectly unintelligible to me. 
The court, at times, passed from my view, and my whole thoughts 
rushed back to my own house, and the scene that was there trans- 
acting.” 

He then proceeds to the House of Lords :— 

“The house met; | took my seat on the woolsack, and the or- 
dinary business was transacted, but it could not fix my attention. 
Thad, indeed, nothing todo; but what was said by other lords 
was almost unheard. The whole scene appeared to me as a 
dream. A confused noise sounded in my ears, but I could attach 
uo distinct idea to the place I was in, or the persons I was ap- 
parently listening to. I looked round anxiously every moment 
for some message or letter to me, but I could think of nothing 
else. 

“ At last, I observed a note in the hands of one of the clerks of 
the house. He looked towards me, and seemed in some doubt 
whether he should give it tome. I soon understood that this 
letter was intended for me, and stretched out my hand for it, and 
tore itopen. I read as follows :— 

«* ¢*Berkeley Square. 
“** My Lord, «8 o’clock, (evening.) 

“*T have to inform your lordship that Lady Malvern has just 
given birth toa son. Iam sorry to say she is at present life- 
less, [!] but I have, nevertheless, great hopes that her ladyship 
will recover. 


«Tam, my lord, 
“«* Your lordship’s most obliged servant, 
“©¢ Tuomas Beynon. M.D.’ 
“ This letter, joined to my previous excitement, was more than 
x3 
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I could bear. I remained for some moments perfectly stupitied, 
and only recollect hearing some expressions of alarm as ty 
inyself, from the peers sitting near me. I then fell forward 
quite insensible. 

“The house was, of course, in immediate commotion. 4]! 
business was suspended, and I was removed to the open air, when 
I soon recovered. I did not at first come to a correct knowledge 
of all that had passed. I had a vague notion that a child had 
been born to me, and that my wife was no more. I soon say 
that the best place for me was my own house. I got into my 
carriage, therefore, and was quickly at my door, and had in the 
meantime fully recollected the alarming intelligence conveyed in 
the letter of the doctor. 

«‘} jumped out of the carriage and ran hastily into the house. 
I was met in the hall by Dr. Beynon. I was unable to speak, but 
his look restored me. 

“<All is well, my dear lord,’ he said; ‘I hope 1 have not 
alarmed you.’ 

“«* My wife?’ I gasped out; ‘ but my wife ?’ 

‘««* Lady Malvern has now recovered,’ said Dr. Beynon. ‘She 
was at first dreadfully overcome. She is now quite safe -—quite 
safe, I assure you, my lord.’ 

‘* His calmness did assure me. This was happiness enough for 
some little time. Another thought soon, however, revived. 

“Ah! Dr. Beynon,’ I cried, ‘ my child—have I a child?’ 

“* You have, indeed, my lord,’ he replied earnestly ; ‘in per- 
fect health ;—a son!’ 

“This seemed too much to realize at once; but the doctor well 
knew the feelings of my mind, and merely pointed me up stairs. 
l immediately felt his meaning. I rushed up, and my child was 
soon indeed brought to me, and in my arms. I could only wel- 
come him by a food of tears. 

“Let ine not attempt to describe my feelings on that occasivn. 
He can alone know them who holds in his arms his first-born. 
They are too fine and pure to bear a detail. 

‘I felt, indeed, my life renewed at this moment. I felt I ha! 
not lived in vain. I now enjoyed the full privileges of a man, and 
could look with tranquillity and comfort to my future life and 
dying moments. 

“My next thought was of Lady Malvern. I deposited my 
little infant, as yet almost unconscious of existence, in his nurse's 
arins, and stole softly to her room. 

‘She was now in a sweet and placid sleep, and all danger had 
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passed over her. I would not awake her. It was here that ] 
could collect and tranquillize my own perturbed feelings. 1 then 
wanted no better companion than her sleeping form, that I might 
reflect upon and reconcile myself to all ny new-born happiness.” 

«“ Memoirs of the Life and Public Services of Sir Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles’’ is a very dull book, but still possessing a considerable 
portion of value. Sir Thomas resided much in the east, but as he 
was a very credulous man, his letters given in the work are full 
of the most absurd and monstrous stories of men-eaters, and 
abominable practices of savage life. 

A romance, under the title of “The Adventures of Hatiin 
Tai,” has been published by the Oriental Translation Fund, a 
society established for translating into English works hitherto 
accessible only to the few who are learned in eastern lore. The 
hero was an Arab chief who lived in the sixth century, and whose 
name is proverbial for bravery and generosity. ‘ Hatim,” says 
an Arabian author of the twelfth century, ‘‘ was liberal, brave, 
wise, and victorious; when he fought, he conquered ; when he 
plundered, he carried off ; when he was asked, he gave; when he 
shot the arrow, he hit the mark; and whomsoever he took 
captive, he liberated.’? ‘The incidents are varied, and the style is 
extremely simple. 

Among other useful books published during the monthis ‘* The 
Treasury of Knowledge.” The name is pretty and comprehen- 
sive, and the contents answer to the announcement in the title- 
page. The work is, of course, addressed to the rising generation, 
and is well adapted to the capacity of the young. 

The different literary speculations, peculiar to this age, continue 
to flourish. Mr. Murray’s “ Family Library,” and Dr. Lardner’s 
“Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ keep pace with the Waverley Novels, and 
the “ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” Sir Walter Scott has 
furnished for the one his ‘* History of Scotland,” and Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving has abridged for the other his ‘‘ Life of Columbus.” 

Mr. Moore’s new work has produced from Lady Byron a series 
of remarks, in exculpation of her mother from the charge of im- 
proper interference. That the charge is negatived is certain, 
butthat Lord Byron did not labour under that impressiun is by no 
ineans established. This, however, is now of little importance. 
Had his lordship been even a reformed rake there might have 
been some hope of domestic happiness, rarely as it is found under 
such circumstances; but if any doubt previously existed as to 
Lord Byron’s moral character, the disclosures Mr. Movre has 
wade place the matter at rest. 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 
PUBLIC PROMENADE DRESS. 

A u1GH dress composed of French-grey gros des Indes ; corsaze 
en chemisette. Long, full sleeves, the fulness confined towards 
the lower part of the arm by a deep cuff, the upper part of which 
is cut in sharp points; they are corded with satin. Large round 
pelerine, the border of which is scalloped. The trimming of the 
skirt consists of a single flounce, scalloped round the edge to 
correspond with the pelerine, and also corded with satin; the 
flounce is laid on the upper edge of the hem, which reaches 
nearly to the knee. The collarette is composed of a double fall 
of English lace. Bonnet of rose-coloured gros de Naples; it is 
of a large size, and very much trimmed ; the inside of the brim 
is decorated with knots of gauze riband to correspond in colour, 
and the crown is trimmed with a mixture of pates, of the 
material of the bonnet, edged with blone lace, and full bows of 
riband; the strings tie on the right side with very long ends. 
Drab-coloured half boots, tipped at the toe with black. Pile 
yellow gloves. 

EVENING DRESS, 

A crape dress; the colour is that shade of rose called maiden’s 
blush; it is worn over a slip to correspond. The corsage, made 
to set close to the shape, and rather higher than we have lately 
seen them, is tastefully trimmed round the bust with a band of 
satin, laid on en rouleau, and disposed in points. Béret sleeve, 
extremely short, but of moderate width. The trimming of the 
skirt consists of a row of satin points, which are corded with the 
same material ; they fall over the upper edge of the hem. The 
hair is arranged in light Joose curls on the temples, and dis- 
posed in very full bows on the crown of the head. A profusion 
of white ostrich feathers, inserted among the bows, and falling 
over them, forms a coiffure at once graceful and original. Neck- 
lace and ear-rings, pearls. Bua tippet of swansdown. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 

Our fair fashionables cannot now, as heretofore, be accused of 
sacrificing health and comfort to the desire of displaying their 
charms; so far from that being the case at present, we see that, 
notwithstanding the near approach of spring, the warm garb of 
winter still keeps its station: the only diflerence in promenade 
costume is, that the muff is occasionally discarded, and that 
cloth mantles are superseded by silk ones, quite as warm, but 
rather less heavy. 

We have noticed within the last few days, in carriage dress, 
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come very elegant hats and bonnets, (the latter of the capote 
chape,) in white satin. One of the latter had a remarkably low 
cruwn, Which was partially covered with a satin drapery, edged 
with blond lace; the brim is quite as wide as they have recently 
been worn, but not so deep; three white ostrich feathers, tipped 
with pink, are placed on one side of the crown One end of the 
drapery of which we have just spoken, is so arranged as to fori 
a rosette at the base of the feathers; a single feather, to corres 
spond, is placed across the brim on the inside; the strings are of 
pink and white figured gauze riband. 

The capotes are smaller and rather closer than any we have 
vetseen. Some are trimmed with an intermixture of azure-llue 
and white figured gauze riband, and white satin. Two separate 
pieces of satin are arranged in the fan style, one at each side of 
thecrown: a large neeud of riband is placed at the base of each 
of these ornaments, and another just between them, at the top of 
the crown. A curtain veil of blond lace finishes the edge of the 
brim. 

We have already seen some morning dresses made of chintz ; 
they are of bright full colours. One that struck us as being 
particularly elegant and appropriate for the breakfast-table, had 
the corsage made nearly to the throat, and to fasten behind; it is 
finished round the top with two rows of deep-pointed trimming, 
which falls over in the pelerine style. ‘The corsage is made 
chemisette; that is to say, with a slight degree of fulness. The 
sleeve is very full to the elbow, from thence to the wrist it is 
tight; the cuff is pointed, and comes nearly half way to the 
elbow. The trimming of the skirt consists of a double row of 
points, nearly a quarter of a yard in depth, and set on just above 
the knee. 

Watered gros de Naples, and striped satins, are the materials 
most in favour in dinner and evening dress. In the former the 
corsage is cut low, but the sleeves are frequently worn loug. A 
good many have the bosom trimmed with a full ruche of blond 
uet; sometimes the net is cut in points, which are overcast with 
coloured silk: other dresses have a single fall of blond lace, 
which stands up round the bosom, and is generally very narrow. 
Many dresses have a double bias fold round the bosom, which is 
so arranged on the shoulder as to form an epaulette. ‘This fashion 
is very advantageous to the shape; it gives width to the chest, 
and an appearance of en bon point where the figure is too thin. 

Light materials are, as usual, most in request for the ball-rooin. 
Crape, tulle, and Circassian gauze are all in favour. Ball dresses 
continue to be made as described last month, but the trimmings 
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vary. Some dresses are finished round the border with a single 
large rouleau of satin, from which depends, at regular distances 
ornaments of notched riband, something in the shape of the 
tail of a bird-of-paradise. Others are trimmed with bouilionng. 
the bouillons formed by gold or silver lozenges, from which 
tassels hang pendant 

Head-dresses of hair are still more general than last month; 
but the hair is less profusely ornamented. Some youthful belles 
adorn it with flowers only ; others with brilliant combs ; but the 
mixture of two or three sorts of ornament is not so general. 

Jewish and Indian turbans are a good deal in favour. We 
have noticed also a new head-dress of the turban description ; jt 
has a low, oval crown, composed of rouleaus of silver gauze, 
which form a kind of trellis-work ; the front is arranged in full 
folds of silver gauze and white satin, intermingled ; a full plame 
of long, white, curled ostrich feathers is placed very far back on 
the left side, and droops over to the right. 

The colours in favour remain the same as last month, with the 
addition of maiden’s blush. 


Woves de Paris. 


BALL DRESS. 

A dress of gaze d’Ispahan ; the colour is a bright lavender 
bloom, over a satin slip of the same shade. Corsage a la Curo. 
line, cut very low round the bust and shoulders ; the sleeve is of 
the double béret form, ornamented on the shoulders with knots 
of riband to correspond. The skirt is trimmed with rouleaus 
placed en biais, and each finished at the upper part by a knot of 
riband. Coiffure @ la Cavoline; the hair is much parted on 
the forehead, dressed very full on the temples, and disposed be- 
hind in platted bands, which are formed into bows on the crown 
of the head; aknot of riband is intermingled with the hows; 4 
double band of twisted riband descends from the knot to the left 
ear, where it terminates in a smaller knot. Gold necklace and 
ear-rings. Carved cedar fan. White satin slippers, en sandales. 
White kid gloves. 

DINNER DRESS. 

A lemon-coloured satin gown—corsage uni, finished round the 
bust en pelerine, with a very broad feather fringe of the same 
colour. The sleeve, excessively full to the elbow, and from 
thence tight to the wrist, is ornamented with knots of riband 
down the front of the arm. The skirt is finished round she 
border with feather fringe, set on just below the knee. Ceinture 
of broad gauze riband, terminated with fringe. Fichu of ga? 
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de Paris, trimmed round the throat with a double quilling of 
blond net, and fastened in front by a gold and ruby brooch. 
The head-dress is a béret of gros d’orient, richly ornamented 
with gold fringe, and surmounted by the plumage of a bird-of- 
paradise. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS, IN MARCH, 1830. 

Mantles begin to be laid aside. Many ladies appear in the 
promenades in high dresses, with very large velvet pelerines, 
made with long ends: these pelerines are trimmed with a border 
of ermine, or sable, and the trimming of the dress generally cor- 
responds. 

Shawls of French cashmere have lately come much into favour, 
both for the promenades and the morning exhibitions. There is 
vreat variety in the borders of these shawls; some are en rosaces, 
others have small Turkish borders, so well imitated that they 
cannot be distinguished from the original, and a good many offer 
an equally correct imitation of the products of the Chinese 
loom. 

Satin and gros des Indes are the materials most in favour for 
bonnets, though velvet ones are still partially worn. Those for 
the promenade, though large, are rather of a close shape; they 
are very much trimmed with knots of rich tiband, and pates of 
the material of the bonnet. Feathers are rarely seen on prome- 
nade bonnets ; but if they are used they are tufts of cocks’ fea- 
thers, or short plumes of marabouts. 

(‘arriage hats have rather increased in size, and are very much 
trimmed. Some are ornamented with three large knots of rich 
rivand, placed ina bias direction ; one at the top of the crown, 
another half-way to the brim, and a third quite at the bottom of 
the crown ; this last is terminated by feather fringe, the ends of 
which hang over the brim. Others have seven or eight plumes of 
marabouts, each a little shorter than the other, placed in front of 
the crown, in such a manner that the feathers all droop to the 
left side. Many are ornamented with ostrich feathers, so placed 
as tofurm a V, and others have the plumes arranged in front to 
fall back over the crown. 

All carriage hats are more or less ornamented under the brim ; 
some have a feather which passes from the crown under one side 
ofthe brim; others have a broad blond lace, which passes across 
oue side of the brim, and ia festooned on the other by a neeud of 
riband; and some have a twisted riband, terminated at each end, 
hext to the edge of the brim, by a knot of the same material. 

_ Striped and figured poplin is much in favour in half dreas. 
Some of these gowns are made in the pelisse style, but without 
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lappels ; they have a plain tight corsage, and a pelerine a quatre 
points. The sleeve is of the Amadis form; they have no trin. 
ming round the skirt, but the hem is usually a full quarter of 4 
yard indepth. The dress is closed in front by straps, which are 
fastened by gold buckles, richly wrought, or else by satin ro. 
settes, the ends of which are finished by feather fringe. 

Velvet is no longer seen in full dress; but black satin sti)! 
keeps its ground. A lady of very high rank lately appeared at « 
brilliant reunion in a black satin gown, the border of which wa; 
superbly embroidered in gold palms. The corsage of the dress 
was crossed, before and behind, in the form of an X; it was 
finished with a light embroidery in gold ; a similar embroidery or. 
namented the band of the short berét sleeve. 

White and coloured satin, gros d’orient, and other rich silks, are 
also in favour. The bosom is very much exposed. Many 
dresses, instead of being made quite square in the corsage, are 
sloped a little down in front ; when this is the case, a chemisette 
front of blond lace, or satin, is usually worn underneath. Lony 
sleeves are either of the Amadis or the Donna Maria form, ani 
the short ones, adopted by the most elegant women, are either of 
the Marino Faliero shape, or else of the double béret form. 

Balls were never more numerous or more brilliant than this 
season; there seems to be a kind of mania among the Parisians 
for excelling each other in the splendour and frequency of these 
entertainments. Nevertheless, there is no fixed style of bali- 
dress ; for a lady who appeared a night or two ago in all the bl»ze 
of eastern magnificence, will not hesitate to present herself tlie 
next evening, in the most brilliant circle, in a crape or gauze 
gown, without any other ornament than a wreath of flowers, ora 
few satin rouleaus disposed round the border. 

Pearl trimmings, and those of beads in imitation of pearls, have 
recently come very much into favour for ball-dress ; this kind of 
trimming sometimes forms the heading to chenille or feather 
fringe. It is also worn in wreaths of foliage or of flowers. 
Head-dresses of hair are now mostly confined to the ball-room ; 
they are ornamented in the style we described last month. 
Turbans, bérets, and dress caps are all in favour for full-dress 
parties; the two first offer nothing remarkable. The caps are 
composed of an interinixture of satin and blond lace, sometimes 
of velvet and blond lace ; the border is arranged en béret, and the 
crown is covered with blond lace draperies, and prefusely orns- 
mented with flowers. 

Fashionable colours are lavender-bloom, lemon-colour, po! 
ceau, blue, and rose-colour. 

















